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n OF VEGETATION AT 
— .. LS HMIEACE OF THE GLOBE. ae 
n vegetation covering, W! 
We —— parts of our globe; 
A ave even it extending itself from the 
* of the valleys to the most elevated 
resisting, io the plains, the burning 
seysof the sud, struggling upoa the moun: 
7ae with the frosts, bursting forth every 
pct from beneath the snows, and only 
— ing short at the zune of perpetual ice. 
bow «oes this vegetation come to cov- 
“Bh the nakedness of rocks, to fix the mobit- 
it of sande, to implant itself ip the strong 
J vel, v8 coavert immense lakes into 
rshes and these again into forests and 
fields ? For guch was, and still is, the sur- 
face of the globe, in all places destitute of 
vegetation, wheer in islands which have 
ony sprung from tho bosom 6f the wa- 
A sere, or in tracts wherethe soil has been 
4 overturned by particular accidents, or de- 
ved, by other circumstances, of their 
I nient verdure ; such, also, do we find it, 








rhea, we remove the layer, more or Jess thick, 


A geanh which clothes it. This earth is, 
2% garfore, of new formation, as well as the 
vequation which %t eupports ; it hae. been 
{aeei simultancously with the ruck on 
Mit rests, or with the bed of sand 
| qiteh it covers. 

fais important observatior: is commonly 
ewlooked. Accustomed to see the same 
fowers reappear at each return of spring, 
fe same meadows clothed again in fresh 
@dure, we scarcely reflect upon the ori- 


call 1 = this beautiful and abundant vegeta- 


or rather referring itto the period of 

" be general creation of beings, it seems to 

8 Bp to lose itself in the mysterious obscurity 

TB dthe formation of the universe ; and we 

tes find ourselves discharged, as it were, 

fem the task of inquiring, by what means 

ture has every where diffused this prec- 

jus mould, the source of riches and of life 

ad which yet is but the residue of gener- 

wions heaped upon generations. Here an 

- Bobjection presents itself, which appears, in 

» Br, to destroy what I have advanced. If 

vegetable earth, it may be said, is neces- 

ary to the existence of plants, it must 

. ‘Thave been created previously to their ex- 

istence, and can only receive what it had 
itself furnished thetn. 

Such has been the error, which, during a 

g series of agee, has prevented our un- 

ding oue of the greatest operations 

SE c¢nature, and which, although continual- 

mm \before our eyes, bas only escaped our 

ation from the little atteution which 

whave bestowed upon an order of plants 

wuidered as little worthy of regard from 

homeliness of aspect, their diminu- 

te size, and the simplicity of their com- 

ition; but when the piercing eye of 

jue determined their relations in the na- 

al order of things, when it recognised 

» functions which they had to fulfil, and 

> rauk which they occupy in the gener- 


under our eyes, and evenin the midst of 
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one day be crowned with forests ; and yet ) obstacles which oppose themselves to its 
this great. work is carried on every day | operation. When the waters have covered 
a piece of ground, plants almost inunedi- 
our habitations. We observe the walls | ately beginto appear ; they, are more or 
covered with greenish spote, which grow | less abundant, according to circumstances. 
from hunidity, and which the light and | If these waters are running like those of 
heat reduce to black and tenacious spots ; | rivers, or agitated like those of great lukes, 
these are so many byssi which have easay- | vegetation only exists upon their edges ; 
ed to establish vegetation there, as well xs | but if they be tranquil, stagnaut, and of lit- 
upon the most polished statues and mar-| tle depth, plants grow in them more nu- 
bies ; itis they which impress the seal of | merously, and with more rapidity ; they at 
age upon our old castles and gothic edifi- | first cover the surface of the waters, and 
X Elsewhere, particularly upon rough | occupy, from the simplicity of their organi- 
stones, we see spreading out into broad | zation, the same order as those which 
plats those lichens of various colors, like | grow upon rocks; they are merely very 
the ulcerous crusts which corrode the skin | delicate, interwoven filaments, — without 
of animals ; they scoop out and corrode | routs, and without apparent fructification. 
the surface of rocks, and deposit in the va- | They precede the growth of more perfect 
cuities which they have formed, the pro-| vegetables, and prepare the seil which ia 
portion of earth produced by their destruc- | to receive them,—an operation which we 
tion. Although in very emall quantity,this | may equally observe without leaving our 
earth suffices to adininister to the develop- | houses. If we examine neglected or aban- 
ment of lichens of a higher order. Their | doned basins of water, we find them cov- 
debris, added to these of the former, fur-| ered witha greenish seum, which, for a 
uish a small layer of earth sufficient for | long time, was considered as consisting of 
the existence of mosses of an inferior or- | impurities thrown out to the surfuce of the 
der, to which, in like manner, succeed more | water, but which, if observed with more 
vigorous gpecies.* attention, we shall easily be convinced, be- 
Alecady a turfy layer invests the tops of | longs to the vegetable kingdom. | The sub- 
walls and the surface of rocks ; it increas- | stances of which this scum consists are de- 
es from year to year by the remains of the | signated by the names of conferae and 
vegetables which it nourishes ; its pulver- byssi. Duckweeds (lemne) and callitriches 
ulent particles are retained by: the dense | accompany to succeed —— a 
and tufted roots, and stems of mosses ; the | Which are destitute of roots, form, by their 
moisture is long preserved in it; the layer. interiacement, 1 sort of floating sward, the 
of earth grows thicker ; graminem, and | remains of which are precipitated ao the 
other herbaceous plants, with low stems, | bottom of the water, and conatitute the 
begin to establish themselves, ’ . : 
perviva, draba:, saxifrages, dandelions,some | tank. After this potamegetons, chara,an 
gerania, &c. The soil increases in propor- | myriophylla line the interior of basins and 
tion as the generations succeed each other; lakes, extend themselves into meadows 
it is converted, through time, into a mead- constantly covered with water, and reserv- 
ow, visited by a great number of animale. | ed for the nourishment of a great number 
Plants, with ligneous stems, announce that of aquatic animals. : ’ 
this newly formed soil will quickly receive | 1 proportion as the bottom is raized, 
larger vegetables, the multiplication of | more vigorous species appear above the 
which must ultimately establieh immense | water, and develope those beautiful corol- 
forests in a soil which might be thought to, !as, the brilliancy of which vies with that 
have been condemned to perpetual steril- | of the ftowers of our gardens. The liquid 
ity. plain is converted into a parterre embel- 
Such, upon these arid rocks, ie the de- lished with tifts of floating ranunculi, 
velopment of vegetation, begun by simple | nainds, hydrocharides, velisnerie,  sur- 
byssi, and some lichens, propagated hy | mounted by the ample calices of silver, 
tufts of inosses, augmented by herbaceous | gold, or azure of the neluinbos, and nu- 
plants. Their accumulated remains have | phars, with broad and varnished leaves, 
formed this vegetable mould, now suffi- | while the sugittarie, flowering junci, me- 
ciently thick that the most vigorous trees | nyantheses, Luttonie, &c. form upon their 
may drive their roots into it. Following | edges an elegant and voricd border, to 
iv this manner the progress of vegetation, | Which ere joiued beautiful veronica, enan- 
we have convinced ourselves, that vegeta- | the, phyliandra, surmounted by salicariw, 
bie earth is nothing else than the result of | bidentes, eupatoria, &c. 
the anuaal decomposition of vegetables,| Thus the waters, as well as the bare and 
und that without them it could not have | stony part of the globe, are peopled with 
existed ; that nature alone, and not human | vegetables, which convert into marshes 
industry, could have deposited it upon the | those liquid plaine upon which have form- 
roek, or the old wall where we have ob- | erly floated the barksof fishermen. These 
served it, and where its forination is in a | waters gain in surface what they lose in 
manner executed under our eyes. depth, and carry fertility to all the sur- 
We shall not yet leave those forests, | rounding grounds. In proportion as they 
whose establishment we huve followed, | are lowered, we sce beginning to grow 
from the humble grass or the creeping | those species which in some measure hold 
moss, .to the producticn of the largest veg- an intermediate place between aquatic and 
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such as sem- | soil destined to receive plants of a superior | § 


— ~ 


been ableto discover the ascent of any 
liquid, such es sap, S&c. Marine plants 
have, besides a foliage which is plain or 
divided into filawnents, of a pliant texture, 
a coriaceous or membranaceous structure, 
susceptible of accommodating itself ty ali 
the motigng of the water in which it is 
immersed, without receiving any injur,. 
Alth their mode of fructification is 
still little known, it appenrs that their seeds 
or Wat they have in place of them, are 
very glutinous; that they attach them- 
sélves’ indifferently to all solid bodies, and 
cover the rocks with a vegetation equally 
abundant, and not less agreeable than that 
of the swards which carpet our mountains. 
Jt is true they do not expand brilliant cor- 
olle, nor fill the air with their perfumes, 
but they often present, in the form, variety 
and mixture of the colors of their fulfage, 
an aspect not lege seducing. 

It would be difficult to say what are the 
circumstances favorable or hurttul to their 
multiplication ; but if we examine the rocks 
which it is permitted us to approach, we 
shall find them covered with a rich vegets- 
tion. [tis to be supposed that these plants 
although placed in the same general me- 
dium, aré,equally with terrestrial plants, 
subjected te the influence’ of localities, 
depths and temperature, since there are 
sume which only shew themselves in cer- 


in the Atlantic, while they are not to be 
seen inthe Mediterranean, which occur in 
the Indian Ocean, While they are denied to 
the frozen sens of the north, &e. Others 
row at such depths that we are only ac- 
quainted with them by meaus of their frag- 
ments. 

J shall not follaw further in her great 
works, Nature incessantly occupied in lay- 
ing every where the foundations of vegeta- 
tion. What I have suid «4: suffice to pre- 
sent an idea of all the resources which she 
employs to overcome obstacles, and diffuse 
motion and life throughout. We have fol- 
lowed her in the plains, upon the moun- 
tains, in the moving sands, and in the very 
bosom of the waters. If we now déscend 
into the cavities where the light never pen- 
etrates, we shall there find peculiar planta, 
destined to dwell in darkness, such as cer- 


Iu short, there are no substances, whether 
contained in the open air, or in the waters, 
laid open to the light, or concealed in the 
most obscure recesses, exposed to humidi- 
ty or to dryness, which are not occupied 
by plants adapted for these different local- 
ities. The moulds attack all our alimen- 
tary provisions, when they are left undis- 
turbed and kept in damp places ; numerous 
fungi, enormous boleti, grow in the shade 
upon plants in wu state of putrefaction ; 
lichens and mosses penetrate the wrinkled 


a very inferior omfer, such ns larve of in- 
sects, worms, mollusca, whether naked or 
testaceous, crustaceous, arachnidw, estab- 
lish their abode in the midst of thia grow- 
ing vagetetion ; they deposit their offspring 


| Louis mounted the fatal scaffold with firm- 


tain seas, which are met with, for instance, 


tain species of rhizomorphe, byssi, &c.’ 


men were pricking cards with piva, in or- 
der to count the votes ; some of the Depu 


ties fallen asleep, und only waked up to |) ou) 


give their sentence. Manuel, the Secre- 
tary, trying to falsify a few votes in favor 
of the unfortunate King, and in danger of 
being murdered, for his pains, in the pas- 
vages—all this had the appearance of a 
hideous dream, rather than of the reality. 

When Malesherbes want to carry the 
tidings to the King, he found him with bis 
head reclined onthe table, in a musing 
posture, and he observed to ‘.im, at his 
entering, “ t have been fur these two 
hours trying to recollect what I have ever 
done to incur the ill-will of my subjects.” 
‘Tho very endeavor showed goodness of 
heart, and a certain simplicity of charac- 
ter ; but it would be long before one, 
taught from his childhvod to believe that 
be conld do no wrong, would find just 
ground of offence in his behavior to his 
People. The execution of the sentence 
was fixed for the 2lst of January, 1793. 


ness. After administering the last sacra- 
ment, his confessor addressed him, “ Son 


of St. Louis! ascend into Weayen!” He, |; 
however, manifested some repugnance to | ly 


sulenit to bis fate, and would have address- 
ed the spectators, staggering to ane side 
of the platform for that purpose, when the 
druing beat, and he was suddenly seized by 
the executionera, and underwent the sea- 
tence of his judges. It is said that the in- 
degent huste and eagerness of these men 
to complete their taek arose from orders 
having been issued to the soldiers, in case 
of any attempt at rescue, to fire at the scaf- 
fald, and that they were afraid of being 
themselves despatched if any alarm were 
given, or there were any symptoms of com- 
motion among the crowd. One person 
tested the blood, with a brutal exclama- 
tion, thatit was “ shockingly bitter ;” the 
haic and pieces of the dress were sold by 
the attendants. 

No strong emotion was evinced at the 
moment ; the place was like a fair ; but, a 
few days afier, Paris, aud those who voted 
for the death of the monarch, began to 
feel serious and uneasy at whats they had 
done. Louis XVI. had occupied his time 
while in prison, where his confinement was 
strict, chiefly in consoling his wife and sis- 


Ahough his course is not 


of his temper ; he that could, might 
: him.” 
self, most patient of my readers, at 


your way to Smithfield. 


apply the whip in the 


‘the story of his tai 


own length on the road 
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* A CHAPTER ON PiGs. 

there is any thing in which perverseness ie 
horously provoking, it is in the stublOrn wrong: 
edness of a thorough paced pig. ‘To see ene of 

tiese Creatures going to Smithtie i 

for aquinsey : Melancholy herself could not chaose 

but laugh, till her black funge * crew like chanti- 

cleer ;” his perverseness is so ight forw 


it so to be,) but is 

—* vagabond fifthy grist, Ge Ficet—the 

closet of comparisons too—tor bot dirty, 

7 find —— way, aftet much struggling eh 4 
eet market. 


He that drives’a pig ought to be blest with evea 
more patience than the long suffering Job, for none 
other could drive one to market, and * bate no jot”? 
defy ** half the 
Imagine your- 


at { 


world in arms” to * shock 


at Islington, with a whip in one h 
extreme end of a longish 
the whole Jength of his “9 pig, 
ou 
your charge, by directing his tail, due ‘ 
street road ; he looks down it, as if 
to that “ undistinguishable bourne” —. Te, 
if you will—trom whence “ no traveller” in the 
line “ returns ;” but he cannot — ou, 80 
turns round, and makes with all his legs the elty 
road, or Peatonville. Uf neither of these ways are 
agreeable, he has no objection to tur entirely 
» and retracing his steps through me 
town of Islington back to the sty of his nativity ; 
f you cannot decile ou this ition immediate- 
he ye *2* to persist ia waiting your lois- 
reisty weulhetoock 5 at fast, as if —— sit 
; as as 

is the centre of alt hie sections, is alo a pivot of 
which his action turns, he teers round and round 
like the boxing hand of the compass, to all points, 
but keeps to none, neither making way either for- 
ward, sideward, or backward. Your petience now 

ns to “ ooz out” at your fingers ends, and you 


most persuasive manner pos- 

ble, he squeaks ver penitenily, and utters. bis 
shrill laments till all mw yee 1 stop their ears 
with their fingers, and eepers shut down 
their windows. He seems to regret his gee | 
to please you, let him turn whichever way he will; 
but relaxes hothing of his predetermination against 
St. John’s street road. You then twiet his thin and 
useless tail round your thumb, till you —— 
ed it as tight as it were in a tourniquet, abd endeav- 


or to urge him forward by this, the last resource of 


defeated drivers of pigs—h 


iscounter teror squeak 
is only the more 


ree and pathetic; and tells 
>in “sounds it in & misery to 
hear ;” but he is as undecidedly decided ae ever 90 
to the tenor of his way. And now, stunned by his 
shrieks, you loose his tail, and pujl 

the string which keeps hin 

He was at that moment advanci 

you 

but the pull which was intended to 

ward, he wilfully mi i 
to 

monumental marble.” ply 
a 


bark of trees; a multitude of animals of 


“nn as 
the whip, till his 
sides look like a tally of the ber of lashes he 


ter, and in instructing his son. He dis- | has received ; 


covered neither impatience, regret, or re- 
sentment. The. truth is, that great and 
trying situations raise the mind ahose it- 
self, and take out the sting of personal 
suffering, by the importance of the reflec- 
tions and consequences they suggest. He 
read wuch, and often reverted to the Eng- 
lish history, where he found many exam- 
ples of fallen monarchs, and one among 
* — 22— like ree by the peo- 
ple. He wage attended during the whole 

time, and. in his last sen by his old the passing ed Tadles “esac te every 
servant, Clery, who never left him. The | shame in your ears. By this time the blac 
nemes of those who are faithful in miefor- | beys begin to swarm about you like bees 
tune are sacred in the page of history ! The | C8 j One volunteers @ suck 

Queen followed her husband to the block 


t it has so little effect on his temp- 
er, that you cou clnest potenade yoneeens to Gsm 
that he taken the whipping as an unmerited 
compliment, when paid to a pig of his sinee 
none but pigs of tender years are w 

to make themtender. You the 

tail, and flog the flank for half an hour 

ueaks up and down the whole com 

chromatic scale, till every note is run 

your head feels as if sharp swords 
through both ears ; but nothing you 


N can do can con- 
vinee him of the “‘ error of his wa 


”? Meanwhile 





system of vegetation, they assu a 
acter of grandeur, which directed the 
ons are eention toward their existence. It has 
— discovered that, so far from requiring 
dtc” iweiable earth for their subsistence, they 
ve furnished it by their decomposition, 
small quantity itis true, but yet sufficient 
the reception of plants of an order 
pmewhat higher, and in proportion as the 
egetable earth increases, succeed vegeta- 

ssmuch more vigorous. 
va Toexplain what we have to say upon 
nd, by whichis Subject, we must fix our notice, for a 
ined to ber t, upon those plants which I have 
tall, sed to be the basis of vegetation. Although 
he could gycommon throughout nature, they have 
+ Vegeta Milteeely been remarked. Taey everywhere 
a diseuqae iE iet walls, rocks, humid places, and the 
by the trees; they attach themselves to 
Sf Wubaances, however little they may be 
l, we B tant by circumstances. The rays of 
* them, and dry and cold winds, are as 
’ 188, binimical to them, as gbade and hu- 
"De are favorable. Tuese plants bear 
: 7 § teaames of pes byssi, and lichens. 
: iy Tothen succeed. mosses, hepatic, lycopo- 
vi, &c. ‘They constitute a great 
adimportant family in the natural order 
Setvegetation. Linneéus has named them 
* Beplegamor: plants, from the circum- 
eco that the mode of fecundation, by 
b they are reproduced, is very little 

> ‘ 


a etables. Whatan abundance of earth is} terrestrial plants, such as large gramince, 
orm furnished every year, by the fall of their | reeds, poas, carices, scirpi, rushes, typhe, 
leaves, and the other remains of vegeta-| &c. But no plant contributes more to the 
tion! Itis from this vast magazine, inces- | conversion of these marshes into pasture 
santly renewed, that nature derives the grounds, than the prevalence of certain 
substances necessary for fertilizing the | species of mosses,especially sphagna,which 
plains and valleys. To transport these | rise in yearly layers above one another,and 
materials, she makes use of the velicle of | daily increase in thickuess as well as in 
water, of those tempestuous rains, which | extent. If these waters, absorbed by the 
precipitate themselves in torrents, or de- | power of vegetation, are not fed by springs 
scerd in sheets from the summits of the | in proportion to their loss, this marshy soil 
mountains into the deepest valleys. These | will by degreeshe dried up, and will be 
waters carry with them the epoils of veg- | covered intime with fertile meadows and 
etation and cover with them the plains | trees of all sorts, and will then be fit for 
which are frequently sterile, cretaceous, | cultivation. : : 
sandy, or stony ; their fertilization, with-| What I have here said with respect to 
out this means, might have cost nature ages | the gradual progress of vegetation is in no 
of labor. ° cegree conjectural ; we find its proof at al- 
But the plants which lay the foundations | most every step, as well in the bosom of 
of vegetation upon the rocks, being desti- | the earth as at its surface, especially in 
tute of roots, could not exist upon arid and | soil which bas not been overturned by re- 
mobile sand, to fix the mobility of wi:ich, | centrevolutions. In how many places do 
another order of vegetables is required ;| we not meet, beneath the bed of vegetable 
this also has been produced. Jn place of} or argillaceous earth, ancient peat-bogs ex- 
byssi and lichens, which require a fixed | tended over strata of'sand or heaps of roll- 
and solid base, we find, as the firet plants, | cd stones; an evident proof that this soil 
several species of gramineze and cyperacee | has formerly been traversed by the waters 
whose filiform and cespitose roots are in- of rivers, or occupied by those of lakes. 
terlaced with one another, bury themselves | The vast marshes of the Somme furnish us 
in the sand, bind it together, mingle their | With one example among a thousand. Tbe 
remains with it, and render it adapted for | Soil is often covered, as M. Girard has ob- 
the reception of vegetables suitable to the | served, with a layer of earth adapted for 
temperature of the localities, provided they | vegetation, about two feet in its greatest 
be frequently watered by rain. | thickness ; the height of the bed of peat on 
The circumstances which subjects sand | Which it rests is from six to ten feet thick 
to the power of vegetation do not every- | between Amiens and Pecquigny; it in- 
where exist ; there are even vast countries | Creases to thirty feet opposite the villages 
where the earth appears condemned to | of L’Etoile and Long, beyond which it 
present to its inhabitants nothing but a | gradually diminishes. 9 The low partof the 
dry and burnt surface. Such are those | cityof Amiens, according to the observa- 
immense plains of Africa, those dreadful | tions of M. Sellier, is built upon a bed of 
deserts, the countries of silence and of} peat, which is sometimes more than twelve 
death, which man traverses only with fear, | feet thick; it rests upon a bed of marl, 
but which Nature may yet, by means of | Which is itself supported by a bed of send 
certain local circumstanees, bring toa state | and pebbles, mixed with marine shells. 
of life,us she has done in many other places. | This vast formation has therefore been long 
The most efficacious, in fact the.only means | occupied by great lakes, as is proved by 
of doing this, is the preseuce of water. We | the discovery which has been made of sev- 
already know, that several greut riverscar- | eral baats and Roman arms preserved jn 
ry their waters. through them, such as the | the peat at different depths. 
ile in Egypt, and the Niger ina part of | We are not permitted to follow the es- 
the Sahara. The springs which feed them | tablishment of vegetation in the depths of 
enlarged by the rains, occasion every year, | the ocean ; but if marine plants, like land 
considerable overflowings. These super- | or fresh-water ones, require to be implant- 
abundant waters deposite, upon tie lands | ed in sn earthly or muddy soil, we should 
which have been inundated by them, a/| scarcely conceive how they could resist 
mud which, by being mingled with sand, |the destructive action of those roaring 
acquires a great degree of fertility ; in oth- | waves which incessantly overturn and drive 
er places, they form seas, lakes, and pools, | before them every chstucle that comes in 
which carry the principle of life into those their Way, sweeps the bottom of the seas, 
countries of death. and heaps upon the shores the debris of 
A new order of plants meets us upon the | rocks. To struggle with impediments so 
edges, and at the surface of these lakes. | powerful, marine plants would require a 
We caneasily imagine, that those which | peculiar mode -of existence ; nature has 
have established vegetation upon the san- | therefore awarded them a more solid base 
dy or stony soils could not here fulfil the | than that of a mobile sand, continually 
same object, and veg shall see this all-pow- | tossed about by the impetuous movements 
erful Nature overcoming with time, the | of the waters; it has fixed their abode upon 
the weer bodies, upon — and roeks, 
attention to the | to which they adhere by a base of great te- 
much astonished | nacity, or rather are cramped by a of 
humid- | @ sort of branched claw, very different 
from a root, although having its appear- 
These claws are not destined to 


there, live in abundunce, like our herds in | after an interval of almost a year. There 
the pastures, enjoy the coolness and the! were circumstances of a dastardly and 
shade, like the great animals-in their for- | cold-bloudad barbarity etteddiug the accu- 
ests. In this manner is propagated the | sation egainst ber. But the revolutionary 
eublime work of creation iv those organic ; spirit nad then attained its highest virulence 
beings which contribute, during their life, | aud fury. She expressed her apprehen- 
by their secretions, and after theirdeath by | sion of being torn in pieces by the mob on 
their spoils, to the augmentation of vege- | her way to the seaffuld, and was gravely 
table earth, and of many other inorganic | assured by ong of the gendarmes who ac- 
substances. companied hes, that “she would reach it 

; Without weeting any harm!” It ia an af- 
fecting incident, that just before she ex- 
pired she turned round her head to look 
buck at the Tuileries, and then laid her 
neck on the Liock.”’—-[Hazlitt’s Napoleon.] 


eep . Theee 

on insults put your pig on his mettle, and he 
bolts in between thei ——— and 
bles theth down, ue une? shower “an 





r 
nde: 
livered bow! among “ the descending nine” —skite 


tles, not muses—or else, selecting some new! 
breeched urchin in particular, makes between ite 


inth-streety | 
ppusite the 


legs as through a postern, and 


t ing him over his 
| sy pitches him upon the rope that runs tightly 
rom a 


flinging 
; his leg to your hand, where the bread and 
+ 0m, a butter muncher hangs a moment in doubttul poise 
: 24 like a tumbled rope dancer, and then rolls off into 
A the mud to the iadelible disgrace of his juvenile 
| disease, new corduroys. Or else the averse perversity, w 
ficient deceive you with a show of willingness to gu the 
way you wish him, makes a fresh start for the pave 
where a flaunting fat is waddling hur way to 
wh a and * —— 2 
are perhaps BD as they s 

when old ladies wear them,) throws nc her * 

n 


_| with the skill of Rowland the wrestler, and 
after him, uesking extra 
fright- 





Pt DEATH OF LOUIS XVI. 
“The behavior of Louis XVI. on this 
trial, was simple, manly, and affecting. He 
rested his defence chiefly upon a positive 
denial of any knowledge of the letters and 
documents that were brought as proofs 
against him. His advocates on this oc- 
casion,Malesherbes, (who nobly volunteer- 
ed this service on the refusal of Target,) 
Trouchet and Deseze, did ihermselves great 
and lasting honor by their eloquence, in- 
trepidity, and disinterested zeal. The Con- 
vention pronounced his condemnation by a 
majority of only twenty-six voices out of 
above seven hundred. The smaliness of 
thig majority was made a plea to set aside 
the sentence. “ Decrees are passed by a 
simple mujority,” said a member of the 
Muuntain: “True,” it was replied, “ but 
decrees way he recalled ; whereas the life 
of'a man cannot be recalled.” Some were 
for relieving themselves ffom the respon- 
sibility by an appeal to the nation, but 
this, it was thought,would betray a distrust 
of the cause ; und might also breed a civil 
war. The sitting of the Convention which 
concluded the trial lasted seventy-two 
hours. Jt might naturally be supposed, 
that silence, restraint, a sort of religious 
awe, would have pervaded the scene ; on 
the contrary, every thing bore the marks 
of gaiety, dissipation, and the most gro- 
tesque confusion. 
he farther end of the hall was convert- 
ed into boxes, where ladies, in a studied 
dislrabillo, swallowed ices, oranges,liquors, 
and received the salutaticns of the mem- 
bers, who went and came as on ordinary 
occasions. Here the door-keepers on the 
Mountain side, opened and shut the boxes 
reserved for the mistresses of the Duke of 
Orleans Egalite ; and here, though every 
sign of approbation or disapprobation was 
strickly forbidden, you heard the long and 
indignart “ Ha, ha’s” of the mother duteh- 
ness, the patroness of the bands of female 
Jacobins, whenever her ears were not 
loudly greeted with the welceme sounds 
of death. The upper gallery preserved 
for the people, was, during the whole 
trial, constantly full of strangers and spec- 
tators, of every description, drinking wine 
and brandy, as in s tavern. Bets were 
made as to the issue of the trial in all the 
neighboring coffee-houses. Ennui, impa- 
tience, disgust, sat on every countenance. 
Eech member seemed to ask whether his 
turn came next. A sick deputy, who was 
called, came forward, wrapped in his night 
cap end night gown, the Assembly, 
when they beheld this sort of phantom, 
langhed. The figures, passing and repars 
ing, and rendered more ghastly by the 
pallid lights, in a slow and sepulchural 
vuice, only pronounced the word death ; 
the Duke of Orleans was hooted, almost 
spit upon, when he vated for the condemna- 
tion of his relative ; others calculating, if 
they should have tin:e to go to dinner, be- 
fore they gave their verdict, while the wo- 





. ; MUSIC, 
Tis not in the harp’s soft melting tone, 
That musi¢ and harmony dweil alone ; 
Tis not ia the voiee so tender and clear, 
That comes like an ** strain o’er the ear; 
They both are sweet, but o’er dale and hill, 
» For me there’s as beautiful music still. 


I hear it in every murmuring breath, 
ane —— * * the purple heath ; 

n the watch dog’s bark, in the shepherd’s seng, 
In the rustic’s laugh, as it echoes — ’ 
In the whizzing sound of the wild bird’s wing, 
There’s musig, there’s music in every thipg. 
There’s music in the first love sigh, p 
That answers the glance of the melting eye, 

And wafts it home to the lover's heart, 

And bids his idle fears depart 5 
And raises the trembling blush in the cheek, 
And says far more than words can speak. 


Ti:re’s music, too, in the evening breeze 

When it shakes the blossoms from the trees, 

And wafts them into the moon-light heaven, 

Like fairy barks from their anchors driven ; 
————— the clear and the cloudless night, 
Float in a waveless sea of light. 


There’s music too, when the winds are high, 
And thé clouds are sailistg through the sky ; 
When ocean foams and lashes the shore, 

When the lightnings flash and the thunders roar ; 
Yes, e’en in the tempest’s jubilee 

There’s music, and grandeur, and beauty for me. 


There’s music, sweet music, where insects play 
When they burst into life and the light of day, 

And shake such sounds from their shining wings, 
As the wind makes in murmuring o’er harp strings; 
In the song of the birds, in the rippling streams— 
Oh! these are such sounds as we hearin ourdreams. 


There’s music unheard, that is only felt, 

In the bosom where passionate feelings have dwelt ; 
Where the purest and warmestof' thoughtshave blent 
To tune tho heart like an instrument ; 

From whose cords as time hath o’er them flown, 
His wing hath but Wwakened a tender tone. 


There’s music most blessed in the haurs ofprayer, 
Aye, the sweetest and loveliest of music is there ; 
When innccent voices together blend, 

And their mingled tones above ascend : 

There is the holiest music given, 

From the heast’s warm alter up to heaven. 


FELF-INTEREST. 
Self-Interest is the most prevailing cheat; 
The sly seducer both <— and youth, 
They stady that, and think they study truth. 
Where Interest fortifjes an argumeni. 
Weak reason serves to gain the will’s assent ; 
For souls already warped receive an easy bent. 
Au seek their ends, and each would other cheat : | “’~ 
They only seem to hate, and scetn to love, 
But interest is the point on which they move: 
Tpeir friends are , and foes are frends agen, 
æ* their turns are knaves and honest men : 
r iron age is crown an of 3 
Tis who beds most, far all Saon woul be sold ’ 
B.; 


runs on, dragg:ng you 
hideously as to drown the cries of the more 
| ened-than-hurt old gentlewoman with a noises more 
barbarous. And here, the joke having arrived at 
the hy standers louder than ever f 
os a fline hin = ~ and sweat 
legs, you over your ry ’ 
X way to Smithfield, your tender 
the streets 


and swear a 
meanwhile vocal with 


pen, head and pettitoes ¢ 
half his value ean of him, swear to turn 
Jew, and abhor pork, ving or dead, as as you 
ive, . 
There is also no animal that dies with so 
much clamor, and that has a sincere objection 
to die * pig- The. sturéy bull takes the death 
blow on his head, and drops to the ground, without 
uttering one bellow of coniplaint; and even the 
“ silly sheep” dies quietly under the stab of the 
slanghterer ; but ro perverse pig no sooner sus- 
pects the knife to be at his throat, than his shrieks 
reach the skies ; and even when the thrust 
has through his skin, and 
be thought useless with any other living or 
creature, his lament, of 
increases with his sufleripg ; 
sty of his fathers, drunk w: 


r, and selling hins 


, will be fe 
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mm fhe byssi are plants which present them- 
ore record aves only ander the form of a powdery 
>the public. ue, or of a filamentous down, variously 
on of strong “Mlored ; they attach themselves chiefly to 
bist substances, dry up in the rays of an 
mt sun, and leave bebind them only 
ess and blackish epots. Theconferve 
o stagnant waters and inundated 
3 they aré composed of capillar 
gated filaments, — —— 
lichens are sometimes nothing else 
9% prominent blackish points, scattered 
gaye @ greenish or greyish ground ; at oth- 
times they are simple or branched lines, 
ib have the semblance either of alpha- 
al characters, or of a sort of geogra- 
chart, marked upon a very thin 
ta membrane, applied to the bark of 
he Other species attach themselves to 
& forming plats of various colors, lep- 
pst erenular, or powdery crusts; or as- 
@greater degree of development, 
wud O8t into rosaceous expansions of a 
Seous abpect, with laciniated or loba- 
“™atgine.. Some of them rise from a 
Crust, in the form of simple stems, 
ramify into small elegant shrubs dila- 
St their summits into tittle cups, which 
er imple or —— a 
“whished upon their s with fung- 
tubercles, of a brown or blackish color, 
abeautiful scarlet red. Others pre- 
elves under a very different form 
n the trees in long intermingled 
like horse’s hair or tufted locks ; 
& greyish green, others of a beau- 
eld yellow, orange or lemon. I shall 
“tend my remarks upoh this class of 
With which we shall have to form 
walntance in another place, when 
ame of the natural families. 
B tothe great functions wigel sence : — —— 
le 8 to them for the estebliah : ‘ily oceur wpon rocks, are the | trate, aliinentary juices which are to be car- 
Meetation, MEN | Lichen calcareus, pertuons, tartareus, candclarius, parelius, | ried to the upper parts of these vegetables ; 
“4 ii . saratilis, centrifuges, crispus, omphalodes, parictines, PX | for these parts, being entirely immersed in 
tad the bareness of rocks, we het SY nD pe erp eng 


The mosscs 
. 4 sctaceum, illare, &c. ; Bryum striatum, ru- 
magine that their summit might —— caspititiom ; ppm uns sericcum, 
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and cheeks are shaven, and look for 
etemns (teen hiopaior pa 

uc! to cic in his % 

still looks as if it had closed 


have made it unneceseery for him yet to die. Days 
after his decease, this demurring expression coutin- 
ues in the corners of his chaps, and seems to make 
a mouth at the ravenous death ; or, to say the least 
of it, sullenly and silently argues with fate and ne- 
cessity to the Jast. Even w i 

body, his spirit knows not where, nor cares where, 
since a head is of little use without a belly, and his 
was all in all tohim ; and even whea it lies ina 
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*Those who have not directed their 
study of nature, will, pe 

to betold, that all thoee 
invest the surface of 
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PLEASURE. 
Pleasure never comes sincere to man, 
But lent by heaven upon hard usury : 
And while Jove holds us out the bow! of joy, 
Ere it can reach our lips ‘tis dashed with gall 
By some lett-handed god. 


PRUDENCE. ’ 
Prudencé, thou vainly in our youth art 

And, with purchased, art too * 
We're past the use of wit, for which we toil ; 
Late fruit, and planted in too cold a «:!. 
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equally absorb, by the 
whole of their surface, the principles of 
their nutrition, and we have not as yet 
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rale, 
serpens, mycenreides, KC. 
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Boston. 
FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 2, 1525. 
BIgHOP HEBER. 

Few men of the present day have done more 
“for the literary credit of Great-Britain, than the 
late Bishop Heber. His Hymns, adapted to the 
service of the English church, have been exteh- 
Sively circulated, and generally admired for the 
elegance of diction, the strength of expression, and 
the beauty of the poetry. They can be read ugain 
and agzin, with pleasure and profit. 

Mr. Heber wes educated at Oxford, and some 
of his early college productions, are said to have 
been creditable to him, and an evidence of what 
he was to be in after years. His poem, called 

*™** Palestine,” which was delivered while he was 
in college, established his fame as one of the best 
writers of the age, of sacred poetry. After travel- 
ling through numerous forign countries. he settled 
in his native country as a minister of the gospel, 
where he remained until he was sent to India as 

Bishop of Calcutta, While in India, he had little 
time to devote to literary pursuits, but was occu- 
yied almost altogether in attending to this profes- 
sional duties. His Journal which has been pub- 
lished since his death, is said to be the most inter- 
esting work of the kind ever issued from the press ; 
‘it was addressed to his wife, and we believe was 
not written or intended for publication. Some ex- 
tracts descriptive of places in the interior of the 
country may be interesting to our readers. 

Ata place called Gibnibashi, he was shown the 
palace of one of the dethroned Rajahs. His de- 
acription of the place and the individual, is as fol- 
lows. 

' _ “Here in a court, whose gateway"had «till its old 
folding doom on their hinges, the two boys whom 
we hal seen on the b»ach cane forward to meet 
us, wove announced to us as the great_ grandsons of 
Raja Kiseen Chund, and invited 1: very courteous- 
ly in Persian, to enter their father’s dwelling. ! 
look a1 round in exceeding surprise. There was 
no more appearance of inhabitation than in Con- 
way. Twoor three cows were grazing among the 
ruin:, and one was looking out from the top of a 
dilapidated turret, whither she had scrambled to 
‘browse on the ivy. The breech of a broken can- 
Mon, and a fragment of a mutilated inseription lay 
on. the ¢rass, which was evidently only kept down 
by the grazing of cattle; and. the jackalls, whoze 
yells hegan to be hearil around us a: the evening 
closed in, seemed she natural lords of the place. '. 
Of course, I expressed no astonishment, but said 
how much respect I felt for their family, of whose 
ancient uplendour [ was well informed, and that I 
should be most happy to pay my compliments io thé 
Raja, their Jather. They immediately led us up a 
short, steep, straight flight of steps, in the thick- 
nes: of the wall of one of the towers, preciscly such 
as that of which we find the remainsin one. of the 
ga'eways of Rhuddlan Castle, assuring me that it 
wa: a very “good'raad ;” and at the door of a little 
vaulted and unfurnisned room like that which is 
shewn in Carnarvon Castle, as the queen’s hed- 
cha: aber, we were received by the Raja Omichund, 
a fat, shortizh man, -of .about: forty-five, of rather 
fair complexion, but with no.other clothes than his 
waistcloih and Brahminical string, and only dis- 
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selected worthy of imitation by the physician, the 
christian, the patriot, and the philanthropist,” 

It is unnecessary at this time to enlarge upon the 
benefits which mankind has reccived from the rap- 
id advancement in medica! science, within, com- 
paratively, a very few years past. At the time this 
country was first settled, the world was almost as 
ignorant as it was two thousand years before that 
period. The true theory of the circulation of the 
blood was never fully established and lectured upon 
until the year 1628, it having been supposed previ- 
ous to that time that the arteries cuntained nothing 
but air, and that the veins were the only channels 
for blood. This, it will be perceived was nearly 
coeval with the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth. 
At that time it was customary in England for can- 
didates for the church to perfect themselves in the 
medical profes-ion, in case they should be rejected ; 
consequently those two offices, curers of bodies 
and souls, @-re found in the same individual ;- and 
when ministerial connexions were formed in these 
colonies, it was necessary, to secure a subsistence, 
that ministers of the gospel should be practitioners 
of medicine. As the population has become more 
dense, however, ample employment is found for 
the physician, without his being under the necessi- 
ty of following any other occupation. 

There are twenty medical schools and colleges in 
the United States, and we have no doubt the edu- 
cation of students is now nearly as perfect in some 
parts of this country as in the older schools of Edin- 
burg and Gottengen ; although we canhardly antici< 
pate the time when weshall rival Paris. The first was 
the University of Pennsylvania, which was estab- 
lished in 1765, one hundred and forty-five years 
from the first settlement in New-England. Medi- 
cal libraries bad at that time no existence in the 
country, and no professedly medical journal was 
published until very neartheclose of the eighteenth 
century. 

The first physician of whom there is any account 
among the colonies, was Dr. Samuel Fuller; he 
came out in the firstship, and settled near Plym- 
outh, from whence, nine years after his arrival, he 
travelled twice to Salem to visit those afflicted with 
the scurvy and other diseases upon their arrival 
there. Dr. Fuller died in 1632, of a disease called 
an infectious fever, which carried off upwards of 
twenty of the settlers, and was very fatal among 
the native Indians. In 1647,a disease resembling 
the Influenza of the present day spread throughout 
the country, and great numbers were carried off by 
it, owing to improper treatment. Inthe year 1721 
the small pox again made its appearance, and at 
that period Inoculation was first introduced. Dr. 
Zahdiel Boylston first inoculated his only son, and 
two negro servants, and was completely successful. 
In that and the succteding year he inoculated a- 
bout two hundred and fifty persons, of whoin six 
only died ; great oppo.ition however was made to 
the practice. Dr. Boylston was assaulted in his 
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thp soldier, as to become an object of policy, ann 
& NECESSARY FOR WHICH WE OUGHT BOT To BE DEFEND- 
BAT UPON aN¥ FOREIGN coUntTay !!! !?? 

Here is the science of economy demol- 
ished at one blow. This is the doctrine which we 
have been hammering into the heads of our philos- 
ophers for many along day. We say that corn is 
the food of the soldier as well as of the snubby 
creature which cullsitself a citizen of London—that 
it is a necessary of life—that it is the staff of life to 
the British laborer, which he can as little dispense 
with as with the light of the sun—and, therefore, 
we say, that our fe mle should hot be dependent 
for this corn, this necessary, this staff of life, “upon 
ANY FOREIGN COUNTRY.” 

We thank thee, JonaTHAN, for these words. 
We ye | rejoice at your decision, brother, and 
cannot sufficiently extol your sbrewdaess and sound 
sense. There is one thing, however, with regard 
to which you evince an ĩnelination to mince the 
truth. You say, that with American wool blankets 
can be manufactured as cheap in Kentucky as are 
those which you import fiom Englani. if this be 
true, what necessity would there be to impose an 
ad valorem duty upon English blankets of 35 per 
cent.? We admire your patriotism, JonaTHAN, 
although we can say butlittle for your candor. You 
think it nothing, perhaps, to hazard a lie in a good 
cause. We ought to make some allowance, we ad- 
mit, for your neglected education—you are but a 
pedlar and a shopkeeper—you are but an untutored, 
cunning, deep dog of a hard pinching dealer; but 
when you get refined, when you become liberal, 
when you are a philosopher, you will cease to lie 
for your country, or for ow own interest, and only 
lic for the sake of your forciga allies and Baltic ene- 


mies. 

This is the way we doin Great Britain, Jona- 
THAN, but we know it will be a long while before 
you equal us in this species of refinement. 

The truth is, that other nations begin to perceive 
the value and the beneticial effects of that policy 
which the ministers of this country, in anevil hour, 
resolved toabandon. The Americans ate resolved 
to exclude our iron, woollen, linen, and even our 
Coa¢:er cotton goods ; agriculiurat implements are 
to pay aduty of about forty per ceut.; woyl ts to 
pay upwards of forty per cent. ad volorem, besides 
threepence per pound ; woollens upwards of forty- 
five per cent. ; and blankets, hosiery, gloves, bind- 

» &c. aye dope r cent. 
a it is, that 2 reducing our 2 
encouraging the foreigner to enter our markets 
to the total ruin and destruction of the home grower 
and manufacturer, the Americans are carefully and 
rigidly excluding foreigners, succouring their agri- 
cul. urists, protecting their manufacturers, and giv- 
ing life rosperity to the various iaterests of the 
republic. While we are on the verge of bankrupt- 
cy, they are.prosperous. While we are almost a 
— ——— —22 —— embar- 
rassed, : e, the pre uacks 
and charlatans, th Ametcens are nite in their 
policy, clear in their views, and firm in enacting 
measures w*ich common sense and experi- 
ence have proved to be wise and advantageous. 
There is a grossneas of inteNect, or rather an infat- 
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ND GALAXY. 


heving beca put as follows: Shall this be. the title 
of the bill? It was carried without a division. 

So the bill was passed, and ordered to be sent to 
the Senate for concurrence. 


We think Mr. Hodges squared accounts with 
Messrs. Wilde, Randolph,and Drayton. It may be 
good policy , but we dislike the idea of putting up 
with so much insolence from the other side of ““Ma- 
son and Dixon's line” without paying the South- 
ern members in their own coin. 


OP We have taken a liberty with the original of 
the following @mmunication which we hope will 
not displease the writer—the liberty toexpunge a 
paragraph, and two or three parts of sentences, 
} which, whether they were so intended’ or not, 
would be construed to involve severe personal re- 
flections on gentlemen, who, we must belicve, 
merit expressions of respeet and good feeling, rather 
than censure. As to the expediency of dispensing 
with a permanent president at Harvard College, 
that is a subject on which we are not competent to 
decide. We venture, however, to offer one sug- 
gestion in reierence to a subject which is one of 
general interest and almost universal conversation ; 





_} anc we are confident that we but echo the senti- 


ments and the wishes of a large portion of our com- 
munity, when we say, that the representative in 
Congress from Middlesex, EDWARD EVERETT, 
is the man of all others on whom the mantle of 
Kirkland should descend—the man who should be 
placed forthwith in the presidential chair of the 
first literaty institution in America,—the man beat 
analified by education, by genius and taste, by 
habit, by natural accomplishments as well as those 
acanired from foreign travel, to do honor to that 
distinguished station. 

CONCERNING THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNI- 

VERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Some persons have stared with surprize at the 
suggestion of governing the University at Cambridge 
without a permanent President, having all their 
lives long believed that such an officer was indis- 
pensably necessary to the conducting properly that 
seminary,—as needful as a Captain toa ship. And 
this notion has arisen, and been maintained, from 
aot duly conzidering the modern organization of 
our ancient University. 

We ourselves have long been of the opinion that 
our University would do as well, if not better,with- 
out such a clerical fixture. Itis our serious con- 
clusion derived from long observation, and close re- 





uation, at present among our public men, which is 
plu us deeper and deeper, day by day, imper- ; 
Ceptibly and rapidly, into overwhe ag ruin. 

t, we say again, we thank brother JonATHAN | 
for —— of what So ou of the. Edinburgh ‘ 
school will, perhaps, still call Wliberality. We thank 
JonaTHAN for his new exclusive measures, This 
tariff will sound like a thunder-clap im the manu- i 
—22 districts of this country. What the wool-. 
len e of Leeds and elsewhere will say to it— 
what muslin men of Maachester—what the 
iron stretchers of Birminghain and Wales will say ; 
to it—we know not. Gtum, no doubt, they will be. 


te 


mark,that the University would operate more to the 
benefit of the community, and give more particu- 
lar and general content to the people of Massachu- 
setts, were such an expensive office as that of Pres- 
ident abolished. I mean a permanent President, 
who has hitherto been ordained and settled at Cam- 
bridge as we fix.a minister in a parish. 

Since the period of our revolution, a spirit of free 
inquiry has extended itself from the political to our 
literary and even religious institutions ; and im- 
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et and learned that there was peace in Europe, that 
Napoleoo was Emperor at Elba, and that the terri- 
ble troops of Wellington, returned from Spaiv, were 
to be sent out te kill and eat the Yankees. 

On the Sth August, signal of land was made ; 
which land proved to be the Lizard point. We 
steered up the channel! with every sail spread ; and 
it was a noble sight to see this large fleet sweeping 
along, so deeply laden with the riches of the east. 


Good Hope. We took pilots off the Isle of Wight, 
and when we had anchored in the Dover roads the 
convoy left us, and every ship got, as if could, to 
London. The jack tars were in lofty spirits, for the 
wages of a long voyage were due, and there was at 
that time no danger of impressment ; or, of the na- 
tional gratitude of Great Britain to the sailors that 
fight her battles. 

We anchored at Poor-ilect, twelve miles below 
London, where the crew were released from all 
further duty on board ; though I myself, and four 
others agreed to remain at river wages to assist in 
discharging the guns, &c. to lighten the ship, for 
Blackwall. 

The confusion that ensued after the ship was 
moored, is not to be imagined. Hammocks, chests 
and bags, obstructed every passage and all disci- 
pline was at anend. The Jews who had successful- 
ly studied the nature of a sailor, cameon board with 
liquors, fruits, anc the refreshments that are ac- 
ceptable after a voyage. These, the Israelites dis- 
pensed with a liberal hand, but with no charitable 
intention, for they knew the road to the heart to be 
directly over the palate. Now I had often heard 
the sailors, when at sea, speak somewhat disparag- 
ingly of these Jews ; that is, they called them a set 
of d -d rascals,” and resolved to have no deal- 
ings with the tribe ; but when a bottle of Gin was 
placed upon the board, the Hebrews were viewed 
through a favorable medium, and in three days the 
greater part of the current coin of the sailors was in 
other hands. 

I remained for several days on board, and when 
my services were no longer required, went up in 
one of the Gravesend boats, which landed me at 
Billingsgate, where the English language is spoken 
with the purity of the Italian at Sienna. What 
some travellers say of Lisbon is true of London ‘at 
Billingsgate ; that ithasa double advantage over 
cities, which attract only the eye of a stranger, 
while this takes his attention by the nose. 

l put my baggage on the back of a porter, who 
‘could carry as much asa camel, and who trotted 
off with it, as fast. I hastened after him like a pru- 
dent General, (for I have always a reverend care 
for the baggage,) andin my hurry ran over the 
fish that a young lady was assorting into heaps. She 


plied to my shoulder as I retreated, affirming, and 


In a few days after, we spoke a West India pack- 


A richer, it is sgld, never came round the Cape of 


butter, for the accommodation 
selves. But before 
Were so wise as to ask the “ 


for two pence each. We 
board, and returned to London te 
appetites like acrocouile’s. To 
house would have been death : 


herrings. After this independent 


when the ship was ready to eail. 
We were not elated to fearn’ that 


to give the pawn breker so good a b 
the ates permission to return to 

tion of being on board by the time of 
Having learnt the rgsidence of the C 
him a morning call, for whieh he 
pleasure than surprise, asking “ what 


lated to him as much of our a 
ed with the pawn breker, when he 


advising us to make all haste azid 


We were too late, and the ship saiieg 
but, we had forty shillings in bank, tad 
the inaolence of wealth. Thee} 

of the watlrmba who carried us fi 

er ship, soon 


dom, in consequence of the dist 
ships, rendered it difficult to get empls 
We were as economical as the State 
though, unlike the members, we tok 
in a day, and that not sumptuous, Op 
day after the sailing of the ship, we hed 
and sixpence in the funds, and hail t 
ship about to sail, between Leudon 
Deptford. We divided the money 


employment, which } was 
a ship loading for Madeira, where we 
ted to work for our board ; a a 
elatcd us, for the famine had beeethe 
land. I met W. with disappointment 
his lengthened visage, and made him 
the tidings. 


er,who was Jew, or Christian e 
crown upon some clothing that 


1 informed several of my 


4 


breakfast. Therefore, we made un 
an okt woman, who sold hot — « 
of poeple — 
partaking of the Que 

* 
happy to learn (iat we could make a geeg * 
labored 

loop, 
uP t we 


. > but we 
nitficently in the street, upon a loaf and 


ed into a beer house and ealled — 
with as much authority as if we had bees ag 
in Pactolus.” Thie course we followed 


tery 
2 


Were not to be paid for till the ship was a 
end. Now, having no desire to leaveegs 


wanted” and making other civil enquiries, | 


each of us twenty shillings, nearly the ans 
at Gravesend, or we should be too late, 


and the influx of sallore frous el? se 


rade went up and I down the river, J 
icky enough | 


T again sought the scquaintanee of s peng 


and we supped for a shilling each ister 
forthwith siezed an ecl, yet alive, which she ap- | losophic indifference to the fut ~ 


rather swearing roundly that I was “a d—d impu: | could find employment on boetd; end: 
dent son of a female dog,” and threatening as such | an old Triton, was appointed boatewsla, 7 
to “wallop” me. I backed out, Sir, like a man,| The vesse) wasladen, and our trouble 
and overtook the Dromedary a3 he entered a Cara- | over, for our wages were to commence wf 
vansera at the sign of the pig and gridiron, and near | of sailing ; but the old luck attended ws, 
to London Bridge. The porter demanded a crown | informed us that we must shog, for thét' 
and I was foolish enough to give him half of it,when | minded peraon had been to Lord Bath 
he went off with the ill concealed satisfaction of | where deposed, that we were Ameriemt 
having pricked a flat; but the ferocious water | clearance would be given to the shig,/ 
nymph had disturbed my intellects, made part of the crew, unless we coal: 
I was wise enough however, to take of the pub- | selves to be Englishmen. We felt so 
lican, a receipt for my baggage, when I sallied out | sentment, lashed up our baggage, and 
to explore the city. five minutes. We had nota penny to 
Bnt, dear Sir, be not alarmed, I shall hazard no | man, and therefore persuaded the cook, 
description, a better traveller and one as I think | to set us on shore on the Borough side. . { 
who is a friend to us both, has left me little tosay.| My comrade recollected that at his | 
T was lost in amazement like a bull in a china shop, | ings-he had. shin clesk, made by the 
yet as I was aloye,in such moving masses of peo- | Kodiak, on North West Coast -of ham 
ple, I was, until f found a fiiend, as ill at ease (in | piece of cloth fram the Sandwich |, r 


tinguished trom his vasals by having his forehead 
marked all over with alternate stripes of chalk, 
vernilion, and gold leaf. The boys had evidently 


house, and insulted in the street ; censured by the | Stock on hand will fall, perhaps, a few per cents. in 
municipal authorities of the town,“ abused in the wipe, one — Yn — ing workmen ue 
, ; probably soon follow, for if the bill passes, whic 
run bome to inform bim of our approach, and he —8 * a _ the pulpit. A Dr. there is little doubt it will do, it will take effect in 
1 made some preparation to receive us in durbar. onde ce at in three or four instances in | June next. Richly, oh, richly, do these people de- 
hee —— was realy, a _ of — Europe, death was the consequence of inoculation, —— * —— + J * = Pe —_ mare 
on the ground, on- which, with a very harmless | and “ ; an they have yet done, for their folly, They have. 
ostentation, he had lad a few trinkets, a gold — hd _ . sinew peony —— w & long sought aud meditated the destruction of the ag- 
watch, betel-nuthox, &¢. &c. ‘Fwo old arm chairs in atheism, quackery, and avarice, which riculturists ; they have cheered on Mr. Huskisson 
Were placed opposite for Stowe and me. The | Puch men to all the hellish practices imaginable.” | in all his acts‘of madness and spoilation ; they have 
ey jas sai down_at their father’s t hand, A Mr. Massey went still further, and declared that bawled 2æ** loud! and ———— 4 many . Presidents of Harvard College. 
and his naked domestics ranged themselves in a | «the Devil wae the first inoculator, and Job the years, ey have always becuine the more ; Our University ie aptly called our Alma Mater,— 


‘ provement has followed freedom in almost every 
department ; more in education than in the police 
or government of youth; which in our colleges is 

| peculiar, and unlike our civil, or republican forms 

and maxims of jurisprudence, and which requires 
more judgement and address than usually falls to 

, the lot of retired ministers of religion, yet it is from 

“that order of good men we have hitherto taken the 


line behind him, with their hands respecttall “we ee . — needy, the more hungry, the less well paid or fed, | 
foite.|. On the other side the Sotaburdar <tood be. first patient ; that it was “a diabolical operation | as bread has fallen ; and now, thank Gai tive day ou fostering mother. Very good. But should it 
hind me ; Stowe’s servant took place behind him, | and an anti-providential project, that insults our re- | Of retribution is at land. Tiey will now see, that be found, on due enquiry and deliberate considera- 
and Abdultah between us as interpreter, which | tigion, and banishes Providenee out of the world.” | 22¥is destroyed their best customersat home, they “ — 
funciion he discharged extremely well, aad which ao “World. _| have no resources left. The we = sauts his tion, that the now widowed-mother of us all stands 
was the more necessary since, in strict conformity | The small pox did not again visit this part of the | gates against thesn in open scorn- : in need of adviee, woul it not be a token of wisdom 
with court etiquette, the conversation passed in | country, a3 an cpidemic, until the year 1792. In the ee ae offer hit blankets, | t» sk the grave and aged matron whether it would 
Persian. °_1 contess I was moved by the apparent | year 1799 the vaccine disease was discovered, and reecive them’: Ine isughs at then prudent, before she resolves to take another 
eres ial, and paid him more attention than I wed has foreyer checked the violence of small pox. Dr. } them to go home and quarrel, and prey upon one | husband, to ask council of her numerous, able, gen- 
fraps might have done had bis drawing-room pre- | Waterhouse of Cambridge first introduced it into epether, sual when the comapiatjon is_rige e--will | erous, anddevoted friends, who are as willing as 
of a | they are competent to aid, assist, and support her, 


eented a ———— He was exceeding- 
nae 


is country although it. a} the 3 : 
him “ Maha-rajah,” or — it. was unanccessfal ia ft the ceanuiaciorare have the penetration 
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srent King, as ifhe were still a sovereign like his 
anc: tors, and acknowledged the compliment by a 
smile, and a profound reverence. e seemed, 
hovrever, much puzzled to make out my rank, nev- 
er having heard (he said) of any ** Sahib,” 
except the governor-general; while he was still 
more perplexed by the expo-ition of “ Lord Bishop 
Sahih,” which for some reason ar other my ser- | 
van‘s always prefer to that cf “ Lord Padre.” He 
togized very civiliy for hisignorance, observing 
at ie had not been for many years in Calcutia 
and that very few Sahibs ever came that way. t 
tol! va taat [vas going to Dacca. ‘Benares, li, 
and possibly Hurdwar; that J was to return in nine 
or ten mon‘hs, and that should he visit Caleutta 
again, it would give me great pleasure if he would 
come to see me. He said he seldo- stirred from 
home, but as he spoke, his sons looked at him with 
ao much earnest and intelligible expression 
countenance, that he added that “ his boys would 
be delighted tu see Calcutta and wait on me.” He 
then asked very ee, of Abdullah in what 
street and what house I lived. After a short con- 
versation of this kind, and some allusions on my 
part to his ancestor: and their ancient wealth and 
splendor, which were well taken, we took leave, 
escorted to the gate by our two young friends, a 
thence by a nearer way through the ruins to our 
inaance, by an eklerly man, who said he was the 
Raja's * Mucktar,” or chamberlain, and whose ob- 
Se,;ious courtesy, high reverence for his master’s 
farniiy, and numerous apologies for the unprepared 
state in which we had found “ the court,” remind- 
ed inn of old Caleb Balderstone. 

He speaks in high terms of the character of the 
natives generally, who are grateful for the kindness 
of, an appreciate the benefits bestowed upon them 
by the Europeans. 

The following is one of the Hymns spoken of 
above. , 

Wee wee ge yee ed ! sounds of ———— 

etp nv widow ! not hopele : 
Strong is ib arm, the Brillfer of Salvation,» 
Strong is the Word of God to succour thee ! 
Bear forth the cold corpse, slowly, slowly bear him ; 
Ride his pale features with the sable pall ; 
Chide ut the sad one wildly weeping near him ; 
Widowed and childless, she has lost her all ! 


Why pause the moutners? Who forbids our weeping ? 
Who the dark pomp of sorrow has delayed ? 

“Ser down the bher,--he net deud, but a - 
Young man, arise !*—He spake, and was obeyed! 


’ Change, then. oh, sad one ! grief to exultatioa ; 
Worship and fall before Measiah’s knee. 
Strong was ifis arin, the Bringer of Salvation ; 
Strong was the word of God to succour thee ' 





MEDICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Messrs. Cot'ons & Barnard have favored us with 
the perusal of a work now in press, entitled “ Amer- 
ican Medical Biography” or memoirs of distinguish- 
ed American Physicians, by Dr. Thatcher, author 
of the Military Journal. 

A short extract from the preface, will explain 
the objects of the work, and the manner in. which 
it has been executed. : 

’ Biography and history are closely allied, and 
our owa illustrious ancestors afford excellent and 
abundant «cope for the pen consecrated to this in- 
teresting <pecies of literature. No profession, per- 
hapa, ix more richin this department than the med- 
ical, and in none can it be‘applied with deeper in- 
terest or greater utility. It has been the constant 
‘ solicitude of the author of the present work to col- 
late ror the purest sources such materials az would 
enable him tocompile a biugraphy,n>t of iadiscrim- 
inate eulogy, but of the strictest impartiality and 
justice ; and to this rule he has adhere}: with labo- 
rious fidelity. Ia menwirs regulated by the legiti- 
mate laws of truth and justice, imple facts will 
ever be found the best eulogy ; nor is the author 
conscious of undet exageration, improper conceal- 
ment in any instance. . 

The public are now presented with an assemblage 
“of meritorious medical and politieal characters,which 


of | to the author, accompanied by lithographic and 


nd | Opinions of many of them upon disputed or doubtful 


| of Dr. Thatcher, his personal acquaintance with 


who:n | 


Influenza and Spotted Fever, but it is fair to pre: 
sume that no disease can prevail to a very great ex- 
tent, for any considerable time. 

But we are wandering from our original intention 
which was to notice the very interesting work of 
Dr. Thatcher. It contains a concise “ History of 
Medicine” from the first modes of curing diseases, 
to the present time, and also a short account of those 
who have been distinguished in the profession in 
the several United States. ‘ 

The Biography of American Physicians is com- 
piled from other works, and from communications 


brated.. It will be aninteresting work to the medi-* 
cal world, containing, asit does, a history of the 
most celebrated physicians and surgeons who have 
lived in America, their modes of practice, and the 


measures. ~ It will be foynd to contain much valu- 
able information relating tothe stormy and unset- 
tled state of the country, previous to, and during 
the revolutionary war. Many of the greatest states- 
men, warriors, and literary men, our country has 
produced, have risen from the medical profession ; 
and it is only necessary to mention the names of 
Warren, Brooke, and Eustis to substantiate the as- 
sertion. Of the manner in which the work has been 
compiled and conducted, it is unnecessaey to speak; 
if the best possible selection has been made, noone 
can find fault, and that such has been the case we 
do not doubt, considering the means in the power 


many of the individuals and with the times, and his 
previous credit as an author. It hasbeen published 
by subscription, but we understand it will be for 
sale at eur bookstores in a few days. 





Jonn Bute; our worthy friend and-well-wisher 
across the Big Pond, is, to use a Yankee phrase, in 
quite a pucker about our manufacturing establish-; 
ments, John does not like to have his boys set up 
for themselves ; but if they will undertake to sew 
fig-leaves together, to hide their nakedness, he will 
stifl continue to make them pay him tribute, at 
least for the needle and thread used in the process. 
The annexcd article, from The Watchman, one of 
John’s trusty bull-dogs, shows how well they can / 
growl and bark, to give him notice when a Yankee 
attempts to escape from his tax-gatherer. 

That very worthy and sharp-sighted person, our 
brother JonATHAN, on the other side of the wa- 
ter, is at the present moment, and much to his cred- 
it, honest man, —~ closely after his worldly in- 
terest. - While our enlightened fools are opening 
their doors to the pediars of every country, to the 
ruin of the honest tradesmen in their villages,broth- 
er JonaTHAN is shutting hie; and while we are 
converting our agricultural Jaborers into paupers 
and thieves, he is protecting, employing, and en- 
tiching the farmers, the flax growers, the wool 
growers, and through them the manufacturers and 
artizans of the United States. ° 

No man can know his own interest better than 
JonatHaNn. He finds that,'f British woollens 
could be excluded, not only would the American 
weaver and the American wool grower be berefit- 
ted, but the independence of the country would be 
augmented, inasmuch a= it could make at home 
what it has been importing from abroad. ‘Thus rea- 


Cong:ess :— ‘ 
*¢ If the manufactare of blankets is encouraged in this 





work! reflect hanor on any Country, many 
participated, in the perils of the field 


sence and for the advancement and suppo:t 


= 


dor in the cabi- ; 
net,in the achievement of our national independ. ' 
Our | large quantities ef our native w: 


of government. Models may be here } 


Vv, they n> he mode ber -g ek ani efer ~-e ta th- 
lity af +. Neodet, asthey are now imported, an# that 
n this maanfacture a coasumptivn may be found for 


thamerous instances, it is now universally used. | drove of Lincolnshire geete, they willsee that all ; 
New England has since suffered severety under | their attacks upon the land-o 


copperplat engravings of some of the most cele- | ꝰ 


son the men—we beg pardon—the honorables of | 


wners have recoiled 
and will recoil upon themselves. They will see, 
that if they injure by far the most important inter- 
est of the country, either by their clamour or tnis- 
representations, they, or their children, will have 
to answer for itat another day. At this momeat the 
eames are suffering indescribable distress. 
1eir remonstrances, ere long, will be heard in the 
proper quarter. Their movements, like that of 
reat bodies, are slow. Unlike the manufacturers, 
ey are a patient class of men. They suffer quict- 
ly. Unlike the manufacturers, they do not raise a 
howl ; they do not apply tothe pauper soup-kitch- 
en; they not baw! like beggars by the way side; 
they do not send round the alms-box ca the very 
first approach of privation. They bear their suffer- 
ings with patience ; but there is a point which is 
beyond human patience—there are sufferings which 
mnot be borne! - 


The “operative” classes must be taught that 
they have no right to legislate for the whole coun- 
try ; and Mr. Huskisson, on being kicked out of the 
cabinet, which he must be if the country isto be 
saved, must also be taught, that he is not to ruin ail, 
under the fallacious pretence of benefitting the 
manufacturing laborers of Lancashire, and the fund- 
holders of the metropolis. Let these ‘persons take 
warning. They stand on a rotten plank, laid over 
an abyss—one false step, the slightest additional 
pressure, will plu ein all into the gulph be- 
low, where they will in vain seek relief under the 
vent act. 





Sarcasm. The following very amusing and 
sarcastic conversation, took place in the United 
States House of Representatives, immediately after 
the passage of the bill for raising the duties upon 
certain imports. The question was upon the title 
of the bill. . 
Mr Wilde, of Geo. moved to amend it by adding 
the words, “ and for the encouragement of domes- 
tic manufactures.” ; 

Mr. Randolph, of Va. opposed the motion, insist- 
ing that domestic manufactures meant those which 
were carried on in the families of farmers, in the 
fabrication of what used to be called Virginia cloth; 
and that the bill, if it had its true name, should be 
called a bill to rob and plunder nearly one half the 
Union, for the benefit of the residue, &c." Let the 


ownehild; he weuwtd 

not stand god-father to it. The title was merely ad 

tandum vulgus, like the words on the continen- 
—— ridiculed in Smith’s verses. 

Libertas et natale solum, 

Fine words indeed ! I wonder where you stole °em.”” 

The bill referred to manufactures of no sort or 

kind, but the manufacture of a President of the 


United States. 

Mr. Wilde, after a brief reply: in which he as- 
sented to Mr. R.’s opinion of the bill, but com 
the manufacturers in the family ought to be cal 
household manufactures, consented to withdraw 
his amendment. 

Mr. Drayton, of S. C. then moved to amend the 
title as follows: 

- Strike out all after “ An act,” and insert “ to to- 
crease the duties certain imports, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the profits of certain manufactur- 
ers 2 


* 

Mr. D. after some general remarks da the injuri- 
ous and unconstitutional character of the bill, stated 
the main reason¢or his desiring to amend the title 
was, that a decision might be on its constitu- 
tionality, by an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as some case which mi arise un- 
der its operation. This could not be 
tle remained as it now stood. : 

wer which enacted the law, that it was intended 
for the protection of certain manufacturers, would 
bring up the constitutional jon, whether Con- 
gress could increase the duties on imports for such 
& purpore. 

r. Hodges, of Mass. moved to amend the a- 
mendment of Mr. Drayton, by adding to it as fol- 


8: 
“ And to transfer the capital and industry of the 
New-England States to r States in the Union.” 
Mr. Barllett 
Mr. ett, of N. H. moved the previous ques- 
tion on the title. 





. The committee also 
blankets an article so easentially~uecessary fer 


The House sustained the call ; the previous ques- 


and by doing “o, intercept by preventing the risk of 
being again influenced by any individual, however 
learned in the law, or pious in religion. 

Some staunch friends of the University, to whom 
our idea was new, have exclaimed, “ how can a 
college get on without a permanent President 2” 
To which expression of surprize, we have said in 
reply—ask the learned men in Scotland how they 
progress without such a firture. Enquire how the 
seven flourishing Universities in the Low Countries, 
{commonly called in England and America, Hol- 
land,) maintain themselves, and uphold _ their high 
reputation without such a literary Monarch. Their 
institutions for promoting and diffusing knowledge, 
were in itnitation of their national government, re- 
publican, in which rotation in office was a vital 
principle. They never dreamt of any thing like 
monarchy in their literary, philosophical, and reli- 
gious institutions. 

*Tis true every one of the Dutch Universities 
has a presiding officer ; but he is not 2 crowned 
monarch, with a privy-council and star-chamber- 
court, but is chosen annually from among the pro- 
fessors, under ceftain rules and regulations, and yet 
ceases not to be ateacher, but continues to give a 
few lectures every week, instead of twice a day. 
By this wise arrangement, the thrifty Batavians en- 
sure vigilance, enlist ability, stimulate industry, 
rouse to emulation, and keep the incumbent awake 
tothe end of the year, when the Senatus .Jcadem- 
icus make a new choice, taking care not to elect the 
same professor two years in succession. 

By asimilar procedure, mutatis mutandis, to be | 
hereafter specified, wg may, perhaps, do- better 
than we have done, both as it regards instruction, 
police and economy. By such wise management, 
the seven Universities in the small territory of 
** Holland,” so called, have remained, during three 
hundred years, bright and shining lights, diffusing 
through that renowned region, and beyond it, more 
} eolid and usefel science’ tian ever sprang from out 
the same space of country any where, on the face 
ot the earth, so far as the records of learning have 
come down tous. With their learning, they im- 
parted prudence, and with their prudence, econo- 
my of time ; and as many of the sober social virtues 
as could have been found any where out of Switzer- 
land. LuTHER. 


LETTERS FROM A MARINER. No. XIII. 

S1r,—In my lastletter you found me sailing from 
Canton to London, and past Saint"” ena. We had 
a good run across the Equator, though our whole 
voyage was retarded by the dull sailers in the fleet. 
When near to Corvo, one of the Western Islands, 
fhe man at the mast head gave notice of two strange 
sail, hearing out to us from the Island. We were 
sailing in three columns, each one headed by 4 frig- 
ate ; and the commodore was slow te believe that 
an American privateer would have the audacity to 
look in the face of so large a force. They obtained 
a position ahead of us, and lingered till we were 
within four miles, when they run up the American 
ensign, and filled away in defiance ; one going lea- 
ward, and the other tacking for the Islands. Two 
frigates were instantly under a press of sail in pur- 
suit, andone, having the advantage in the wind, 
was soon near enough to open a running fire from 
the bow guns. I was congratulated on the pros- 
pect of having my countrymen to sup with me, for 
all pretended to think it over with Jonathan. But 
I knew the gentleman too well, and he shot across 
his enemy’s bow, bringing her close in a wind, and 








tion was putand carried ; and the main question 


both frigates returned without a prize. 


with open mouth, at the window ofa print shop, 
a midshipman of the Indiaman ‘apped me on the | 


ter’s in Shoreditch. I could never réfuse a friend 
in so reasonable a request,and went with him where 
I found an excellent dinner, of which I partook and 
was thankful. He then took me to Leadenhall- 
street, where I foynd several friends whom I had 
known in Canton, and where I engaged pasturage 
at one guinea a week. 

I shook the hand of the kind-hearted midshipman 
i@ a manner that would make an exquisite cry for 
quarter, took leave of him, and never saw him 
more. 

At the boarding house I found a young American } 
named W——, (an excellent fellow) seated at a ta- 
ble, with a cigar and pot of beer, the very picture 
of contentment, though money was low in his pock- 
et. We agreed to blend our present means and to 
unite our future fortunes, and to spend our money 
in exploring London, and examining what was cu- 
rious ; supposing, that we could at any time getem- 
ployment on another voyage. Herein, we took as 
little heed of the future, as that idle animal the 
sloth, which hangs apon one tree, till it ha8 eaten 
every leaf, when it tumbles down, hardly able, un- 
der its exhanstion, to ascend another. 

On the following day we went to Deptford to take 
leave of come American seamen who were about to 
sail for the Baltic. We bade them farewell as if we 
should never meet again, and our presentiment was 
verified, for the brig was cast away and every man 
perished. 

In one of our eatly rambles, beginning with Hyde 
Park and returning by the Serpentineriver, (which 
is strait,) we saw a fleet of small ships, which had 
been rigged for the amusement of the royal family. 
They were of about fourteen tons each, and com- 
pletely mannedand armed. On the gala, days, they 
were divided into two squadrons, under the English 
and American ensign.. A glorious battle ensued, 
and the Yankees suffered a signal defeat, to the 
great edification of fifty thousand of the gaping pop- 
ulace. The Prince Regent was present, and many 
of the crowned heads of Europe witnessed this dig- 
nified act of the sovereigns of the sea. 

By the 25th of August we had seen the most of 
the Lions, and such a reduction had been made in 
ourfunds, that we began seriously to consider of 
ways and means. Therefore, we went to Mr. 
Beasley’s office, but the consul was absent ; and 
were told by the clerks, that as we were not prison- 
ersof war, we had no claim upon their assistance, 
and therefore could not be sent home in a eartel, 
which was then fitting out. The clerks advised us 
to look for a ship to the West Indies, but we left the 
office without gratitude for the counsel. 

On the fourth day of our search we founda ship 
fitting out with naval stores, for Bermuda, and a- 
greed to commence duty on board, on the following 
day, at 2s. 6d. and adinner perdiem, which is the 
usual river price. We had given so much to the 
watermen in searching for a vessel, that we were 
reduced to the last peony, and something formida- 
ble was due to our landlord. Therefore, our next 
fmancial operation was to leave articles with a 
pawn broker in the Minories, of the value of twea- 
ty dollars, upon which he generonsly advanced 

16s. @i. We discharged the debt for lodgings, and in 
the morning were early up and in the streets; but 
as our ship was distant four miles; and we again in 
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ltorien!-tragical -etatiticaretticgrative. 
my own times : interlagded with gage 
the manner of the Sege end 
an Octogenarian.. «© 


Along with 
And the 


Bantering & bye 
On the 8th of March, 1775, 


beetle-headed lad, about 
that period of life, Sir, which Shakspes® 


terizes as‘ not yet old enough {ors 
enough for a boy, as a squash is befare 
cod or a coddling when "tis almost of 89 
travelling through the town of 


on which the first American battle of it 


markét-cart,—Jersey-wagens qe 
venient, Sir, and have dace 
fashioned market-ccest.. 

the dress of that age,—s farmer's 
long speckled frek, of indigo ¢ 
leather inexpressibles, tortured sc 
and placed under the command of s 


of yellow buttons and steel 


three-cornered, black, eocked, vᷣ 
vogue for all ages and conditions, 
cient pictures of the Duke of C 
try mantel-pieces. The dress was 
in that day ; we have seen little 

of age,—* miniatures in litile ſ 
beaver —at chuck-farthing or 


— mak oes ae 
the military mania at that p 
waistcoat-flaps and queues with a 
ribband. 


with an amortment of “ netions” fer 


qualities, —videlicet, eggs, mill, ple 

a singed or scaled “ calf's-head snd 

——————— 
(ztat. 18 years),a 

gander y 


cranberries, a side and é 


ig of seven score weight, 3 Wide 5 
loge of the last. mentioned artiied! 
duce —like those of 3 








| fands, we boldly resolved to begia the dey with a 


encroaching on their peaceable 


brated, Sir, two months after, for beiag | 
was fought,—mounted on the fill ef a 


Sancho’s phrasé) as a cat in a strange garret. But | shells of the geri oyster. These welt 
while I was gazing with staring eyes and gaping | Exeter Exchange, where there is a eshieg 
riosities, and the most splendid thet we ever 
A lady named Phippsand her 
shoulder, and asked me to dine with him at his sis- | eighteen, were the keepers of the 
‘good old lady seemed to feel an interest 
tal of our misfortunes, calling us her “4 
and giving us ten shillinge ſor 
though, asshe had many better spdinem 
same, we knew that the money wa @v0 
compassion. These excellent ladies eal 
over the museum, and when we wefé 
insisted that we should drink their 
of wine, and we were not.so rude as 
pliance. We were now again in ai 
stances, thanks to the kind souls whe. 
goods , and whose sex ( . { 
Billingegate) I would eulogise if) had. 
after the manner of Ledyard. : 
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Father and I went dewn to camp “ia 
Captain — 
there we see’d the men ¥ 


ey 


he OT 


hats and leather breeches, or playing &@ 
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The sbove ssid market vehicle wus 
from Billeriea, crammed “ ehuck fall” @ 


pumpkins, cabbages, 
(skimmed on doth sides, as the soyiag 
and parsnips, cider and horseradish, 
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pot, however, 
Jonathan, the 


empty sockets ;—Shakspeare has it, * 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with,—”” 


A the tail-board, vulgarly so called, appeared 
ane on home and supper-time, with its head 
giberward. The animal, during life, had possess- 
edina largedegree that spirit of oppugnation,which 
pes characterized its swinish brethren,—as well as 

" gapy refractory swinish bipeds,—in all ages,against 
heg!, polite, and civilized restraint ; and therefcre, 
$#, for the sake of peace and quictnese, was allow- 
efi death to keep up its consistency of character,— 
_avirtue much needed by politicians. Indeed our 
friend Jonathan, from sad experience, had imbibed 
that the “ tarnal obstinate crea- 
‘qwre,” though dead as 2 March hare, ‘could never 
change its ancient pugnacious principles and be 
persuaded soberly and quietly to “ godownto town” 
except by the doctrine of contraries, its old and in- 
variable principle of action; the’ turning of the 
bead of the now unresisting porker, or * Charles- 
’ ‘qgvn Bentleman,” as Jonathan called him,—we 
gies Sirs you would ‘investigate the origin of the 
-" qplicatior of this cognomen to a neighboring town, 
¢ho, in our day at feast do not deserve the epi- 
¢4,-in an opposite direction to that it was intend- 

_ @igshould journey, was therefore merely a pre- 
q@wimary act of native Yankee prudence and sa- 


afurking suspicion 


ae village is situated about thirteen miles 
urihwest of Boston ; we, perhaps, should say was 
@tuated.at the period of our tale. The assertion 
hay appear paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true. 
The distance at that time, not geographically, but 
prtificially,—not in horizontal, but in circular, demi- 
tircular, and demi-semicircular lines,—was. hain- 
ered out like a gold-béater’s skin, to an indefinite 
‘Pistance. The first settlers of Massachusetts pos- 
‘gemed the art,—now almost lost like that of the 
Greek fire, or the Egyptian faculty of making mum- 
gales,—of spinning out their roads and their stories, 
~members of congress, Sir, have preserved ves- 
tigesof the art,—by ramifications on the original 
etymological root of discourse or starting-post of 
peregrination ,—serpentizing the said roads and long 
yams into fanciful and grotesque twistings and 
turnings at fight or acute angles. For example, 

J Sir, in travelling from Boston to Cambridge at that 
period, in military phrase we first looked well to the 
left, then to the right, then to the right-about, then 
J gain to the left, and then to the left-about ; we 
first turned our faces south bearing west, three 
wiles, to the Dedham turnpike,—thence, at an an- 
ge of forty-five degrees, a mile and a half south- 
‘wa-and-be-crooked,—thence, for a mile or two, 
de west to a stake and stones,—thence due north, 
ol retracing our steps “ bock agen” to a pitch-pine 
‘Se,—and lastly, we sailed in the wind’s eye, if it 
lppened to blow a north-wester; cocked hats, 
trefore, you will perceive, Sir, were an article of 
pine necessity in those days, for the obvious pur- 
se of meeting: old Boreas on his own‘ground and 
ling him a: his own weapons with a wedge driv- 
by @ “three-man-beetle,” as an ancient Yankee 
t well be called, compared with our present 


Ny rear, * 


ee Fe 


‘This happy faculty of our fathers and grand- 
ers, ‘Mr. Editor, has been ig a great degree 
ialtified and superseded by the unpicturesque, 
fhight-forward, smooth-faced, fair-weather roads 

ad modes of converse of the present generation,— 
mi hence, Sir, the fashion of cocked hats is ho 
ger. necessary, except for military gentlemen 

A gune-cock duellists, for the obv‘ous purpose of 

ting bullets in two as they whiz through the air 

a eombat. Formerly, Sir, in a single journey 

ida few miles,—as we hope we have already fully 
wred,—we had an opportunity of steering to all 

fats of t!.> compass, enriching our garménts with 

Sey soil and inhaling the breeze let it blow from 
Rquarter it listed; but in these railway times 

Pu @iteys, we hardly know that our horse’s heels 
4 ‘ering, or our fellow-traveller is passing us a 
Yeea ycomplimjent,—eo completely.“ shaven and 

oi Se" the MacAdamized avenues,—eo smooth 
le Sdyb the tongue, “ hung,” Sir, as the proverb 
“at both ends,”—the one divested of all the 

_ \ fj Stat and “ time-honored” impediments of rocks 

N 1775 ¥ Ji mints and the other of all contradiction and. at- 
(yt at wit or argument. We all know, Sir,—sin- 
gentlemen excepted,—from experiment, that, 
8 matrimonial state, it is nearly as necessary to 
few jars and cloudy days, as it is tor the moon 
mange once every twenty-eight days, twenty- 
hours, forty-five seconds; they serve, like Rob- 
Crusce’s notched tree, to take due “note of 
;” and make up that variety,—Aolian harp 
of being charming if the same dish was warmed 
er and over again for every day's fare. In the 
e manner, Sir, it is a reaction of old feelings and 
inful recollections, to an old weather-beaten 
. n like ourself, to leave the insipid same- 
ofa modern turnpike or expurgated edition of 

i story, and enjoy the rough but rural zig-zag 

es of scene and interminable variety of ups 
downs, side views and slants on an old road, 
pay And 
pStghtef our felicity, Sir,to have an ancient 
7 & gentleman gossip, of like tenor and date 
survell, take us by. the button or lapelle,— 
+ ee coats, Sir, are the most convenient fashi- 
of,—with a firm, unclenchable screw of 

fend and forefinger, and imperturbable cast 
“wy*ognomy, and whisk us. round like a boy’s 
Pm Whirligig, by episode and digression,—as 
Sir, pirouettes with the old lady in 
tes “thorough bush, thorough 
afi unfortunately sometimes thorough 
ne nd find ourself, after a long and fa- 
but edifying discourse” or journey, as the 
say,—precisely where we were when 
Marted. “If music be the food of love, play 
"y* the poet ; and we say, Sir, without much 
if the purpose of travel and small-talk be 

La? *ppetite, exhilaration of the animal and 
man. Powers, why, Sir, the more “ rough- 
t,”-—we do not mean after the Virginia 

“ng ‘the excursion, the more bracing and re- 
the corporeal and spiritual invigoration 
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fs 


by modern improvement. 
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git! eomes o'er us tike the sweet 
Pine | South, 
— upon @ bank of violets, 


Milestones in Lexington, Sir, at that time 
ia » in conundrum style, be said to have 


their teens,” the most 


lie; but, Sir, after a lapse of more’ than 
> Whilst all sublunary things have 

* elder and “ fallen into the sear and 
taile-stones only excepted,—we now 





hero of our tale, who, although a liv- 
jng monument or efficient personification of longi- 
tede,—standing six feet four in his cow-hides,— 

2A gsew nothing about cardinal points or cardinal vir- 

gees. Ignorance is no crime, Sir, or if a crime, itis 
aan of omission, not of Sommission;~and the peak- 
ed head or snout of the aforesaid porker,—phrenolo- 
gas, Sir, differ in opinion on the peculiar proper- 
oe ef length of snout,—looking wistfully, with 





find them, at Jeast in this village absolutely reno- 


; | vated and growa younger, reduced to mere units,— 


either walking, Sir, like the stone statue in Don 
Juan, regularly and firmly up the road towards 
Concord, or the walking gentlemen of the British 
army on the 19th April, 1T75,—not like these last, 
however, Sir, to return in such a ’éarnal hurry as 
to leave some of their lives and limbs behind,—or 
else presenting on their varnished faces,—we, of 
course, mean the faces of the mile-stones,—an en- 
tirely different set of figures and superscription to 
their former cognomen. We asseverate, Sir, seri- 
ously and truly, a9 an awful and astounding phe- 
nomenon in nature, that these convenient guides in 
the absence of finger-posts,—too many of which, 
Sir, around Boston, are now on their last legs, shiv- 
ering in the breeze ;—these very stones,that “ prate 
of our whereabout,” which ought to tell the truth, 
the whole truth,_we mean with regard to dis- 
tances, the only subject which they discuss,—and 
nothing but the truth, “hard and flinty-hearted 
though they be ;” these very stones, Sir, that for- 
merly boasted, in staring numerals, “14” or “16 
miles to Boston,” now exhibit on their pudding- 


granite, Sir, in their composition,—you will forgive 
for they make brazen assertions,—we say they ex- 


fib that they are at present but “ 9” or ‘10 miles” 





dilemma. ; : 
And what, in that case, is to become of us, Mr 


poles and antipodes like an old white-pine board 


Cooper, “O that this too too solid earth would melt 


ready resolving itself too fast to make a joke of. 


because that, like the canine creature in the man 


Jara in Congress on théte countervailing subjects 





reckon in a short time. 
Yours, &c. Jor BunxrEr. 
ATHENEUM EXHIBITIONS. 





The object of the institution is unexceptionable 





raise their feelings above the e 


excitement of the purest nature. 
It has not yet been a reproach to our country 


to all classes of people. 


rousing up of good artists among us. 


we shall endeavor to afford some critical = 3 








stone or grey-whack faces,—there is not an iota of 
us, but we were going to say on their brazen faces, 
hibit, Sir, on their very faces either the downright 


from the city, or else that the highways and bye- 

Ways, the commonly-supposed-everlasting hills, 

“the great globe itself, and all which it inhabit,” 

have been subject very lately to change and disso- 

lution and thaw, like an iceberg travelling south- 
wardly,—I guess, Sir, few icebergs have been form- 

ed the past winter ;—and, in fact, Sir, in the brief. 
space’of fourteen or fifteen miles have been “ cur- 

tailed of their fair proportions” to the alarming a- 
mount of several miles,—one entire third of the dis- 

tance, Sir,—of solid terra firma,—deducting miil- 
ponds and flats. We donot wish to exasperate even 
a mile-stone to mortal combat, in imitation of Don 
Juan in his treatment of the marble statue, above 
mentioned, by proving upon it the lie-direct or the 
lie-circumstantial, lest these pudding-stone monu- 
ments, like the marble one in his case, and in imi- 
tation of their own sfrange conduct above mention- 
ed, might take it into their heads to retrace their 
steps and march down the road in hasty strides to 
‘* combat rage with the latten bilbo,” ourself; we 
shall, therefore, drawin our horns on that moicty of 
our suspicions, and asin duty bound believe that 
the earth has shrunk away, the other half of our 


Editor? I am an old man, Sir, and have but a short 
time to live, or I might tremble at this rapid with- 
ering of the globe like a dried apple, warping of 


lest inashort time not a “ wreck will be left be-” 
hind.” We need not repeat, with Macready or 


resolve itself into a dew,” &c. for it seems to be al- 


Instead of Congress “ throwing dust in our eyes” 
by pretending to lay countervailing duties to hinder 
foreigners from manufacturing our coats and over- 
alls, whilst they are really putting the knife to the 
throat of ever; honest sheep and water-privilege, 
as Phelim O’Scud would say, not that the said sheep 
or water-privileges hurt a hair of their heads, but 


ger, as they cannot eat the hay themselves, they 
are determined through sheer envy that every one 
else shall starve ; instead we say of spinning street- 


it needs their serious and undivided attention to 
countervail our vales and peat-swamps, the true 
“ American System,” from walking deliberately 
but clandestinely into non-entity: Sheepꝰs wool in 
the northern states and negroes’ wool in the south- 
ern may be staple commodities, and may need en- 
couragement by long speeches on long wool and 
curly wool ; but, Mr. Editor, if the very soil, hills, 
and swamps on which these cattle black and white 
browse and vegetate,is crumbling away under their 
hoofs, the aforesaid black cattle, sheep, or negroes, 
will not long be needed to whiten our hills, or to- 
bacco plantations. If we have lost one third of our 
territory in fitty years, and this terrestrial epidemic 
of “‘ shrinking into nought” be endemic, I am not 
much of an arithmetician, Mr. Editor, but it strikes 
me that we shall have but a Flemish account to 


Our citizens have now an opportunity to enjoy 
the pleasure of meeting in the Gallery devoted to 
the encouragement of the Arts, at the same time 
that they cultivate their taste and patronize merit. 


While other associations of men are projecting plans 
of improvement in the more necessary departments 
of human action, or striving to correct the evils to 
which we are always subject, this, with slow, but 
certain steps, is endeavoring to gather in a small 
treasure from the enlightened and the willing, to 
form a permanent establishment, that may throw 
over society the grace of refinement, and the high- 
est gratification of art, from year to year, till public 
opinion shall be worthy of the effortsof eminent 
artists, and our artists shall be worthy of the patron- 
age and support they must receive. Thus, by the 
contributions of our people, through the exertions 
of different clases, the useful and ornamental will 
goon, hand in hand, towards a high point of per- 
fection ; and we shall be distinguished, alike for a 
determined perseverance in making necessary im- 
provements, and for a love of those lighter exer- 
tions, which contribute to delight sm omy and to [Sebbeth, and the sanctuary arp neglected. * 
ngrossing conflict of ; 
sordid drudgery and petty passions, to intellectual 


that it afforded but little encouragement to artists, 
for we have been better engaged in consolidating 
the primary requisitions of political and social life, 
and it was hardly a matter of regret, that West was 
obliged to seek in a foreign land, the reward due to 
his talents ; but a time has arrived, when it is no 
longer consistent for us to neglect those arts which 
contribute in other countries to form the national 
character and give a high state of taste and feeling 


The formation of societies, like that directing the 
Atheneum exhibition, is one ef the first steps to- 
wards accomplishing so desirable an end, as the 


Jn our view of the subject, it is of far less conse- 
quence to obtain a few hours pleasure in looking at. 
the pictures, than to learn the characters of differ- 
ent styles, and the merit of different pieces, which 
is not to be done without much care, observation, 
and study. It would add much to the interest and 
usefulness of the exhibition, if we could have a 
course of lectures delivered, by a competent per- 
son, on the whole art of painting, not so much with 
a view to instruct artists, as to enlighten amateurs. 
It is our intention to continue a course of remark 
upon the subject, while the exhibition is open, and. 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY: 
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RITUALS. 
There are few men among the mass of mankind, 
who are capable of abstract considerations and 
feclings, in any effectual degree. The student, 
who studies “‘ through nature up to nature’s God” 
may find reason for a high and active faith, strict 
perception of truth, and an ardent love for the per- 
fections of Leity, an habitual reverence for ‘is 
government, and a prayerful desire to do what shall 
befit an accountable being. But the habit of study- 
ing in such an operative inanner, of beholding in all 
things, and in all changes the finger of an overruling 
God is comman to but few of those, even, who are 
students by profession, and the power of eaftbly at- 
traction is omnipotent with all those people, who 
are engaged in the concerns of life. The pursuit of 
gain or honor, the cultivation of the arts and sciences 
seldom lead mentoany higher end,thancan he grasp- 
edon earth,so that, however strong may be their be- 
lief in the existence of One, whose rule is over the 
inner man, and whose rewards and punishments 
will be bestowed in another world, they do not feel 
His presence, or the influence of a corrective faith, 
through the whole tenor of their thoughts and 
conversation ; they leave their religious opinions to 
an indistinct operation on one day in the week, and 
do well if the sound of a sermon is not all, that 
ministers to seriousness then. 

This habitual indifference to the higher interests 


present seductive objects of pleasure and desire, to 
wich from the earliest childhood our attention is 
directed, and from which all our great edification is 
derived, except what belongs to our internal, ab- 
stract sense of holiness, and belief of a future state. 
We are engaged with things of sense, which min- 
ister to sensual desires, and itis to most men an ef- 
fort of no small magnitude to burst away from all 
the common notions and feelings to roam through 
the boundless thoughts and hopes of eternity. It is 
easy to believe that God and eternity exist ; but it 
is not easy to subject our feelings and intentions to 
the duties such a belief imposes, when its influence 
is counteracted by the experience of every day. 

It is desirable to find some system of education, 
which shall impress upon the minds of the young 
an abiding sense of their imperishable nature, to 
guid them from step to step in the path of life, with 
security against the temptations, which beset them 
‘on every side, now appearing of every importance, 
but then sinking into a harmless insignificance. 
Much may be learned from history concerning the 
motives which must influerice human actions, and 
no class of people stand in such bold opposition to 
the lax inhabitants of our times, asthe puritans, 
who overturned the established orders of England. 
They had many faults, but those were opposed by 
many virtnes. They were too extravagant ; whin- 
ing and groans accompanied their worship, and 
they interceded with-Heaven through the medium 
ot wild outcries and ridiculous grimaces ; they 
adopted, in their strange fanaticism, long, signifi- 
cant sentences for names ; and canted the common 
civilities of life in parables and scripture phrases ; 
but when we look beyond thie, we find much or- 
der and beauty, much true strength and holiness. 
Hypocrites ‘there doubtless were, but as a class, 
their sincerity was proved by suffering zeal. They 
had the love of God and the religion which teaches 
obedience to his commands, in their mouths too 
much, it may be ;, but it was in their hearts also. 
With their eyes upon cternity, they trod down the 
- | allurements of time and paSsed high above the de- 
bauchery and wickedness, which had long corrupt- 
ed the world. While they aspired to crush the 


, | crown of righteousness, They went from prayer 
to the hall of council and the field of battle ; and the 
most common affairs of life, were made the occasion 
of praise and thanksgiving. They were the most 
truly religious people, whose doings are recorded 
in history, and though their story must be read with 
regret for the overstrained zeal and false opinions ; 
still we must love and reverence the memory of 
men, who lived, as not of this world, vhose only 
fault was extravagance, in what was right. 

’ We should admire and imitate the untiring per- 
severance of the puritans in all that was good in 
their character and habits ; and most of all, in their 
constant reference of all events to the great Dis- 
poser. While we pursue the occupations of life, 
we should learn to look above them all, and feel 
that success here is nothing compared with the 
promise given to the faithful of hereafter ; and to 
this end, the constant observance of the rites of our 
religion has a direct tendency. We require the 
medium of something assimilated to our common 
sensual occupations to lead us up to higher and 
purer thoughts, that would else be lost in the con- 
flict of petty interests and passions. We need the 
Sabbath, not as a mere rest from labor, but as a day, 
wherein the heart and mind can toil upward in the 
work of purification. We may find, if we use it 
rightly, a guide and a good in its solemn services. 
In meditation and prayer we may be.influenced by 
the intimacy it creates with the Almighty, and 
carry with us tothe laborof the week, a cheerful 


the Lord’s Supper, will bring a love for the pre- 
cepts, and an admiration of the example of Him, 
whodied that we might live. 

These rituals have been ordained, not for any in- 
trinsic virtue in any observance, but as a means to 
‘withdraw the mind from earthly things to spiritual, 
and it isof the highest moment to educate children 
to a strict observance of what so directly tends to 
their everlasting welfare. Our community are 
growing toomuch estranged to divine ordinances, 
.and it cannot be hoped that they should be other- 
wise than grovelling in their desires, so long as the 





S1r,—The families of the Hemlocks are many, 
and it is probable that more than one of the daugh- 
, | ters has the name of Aurora. Certain it is that my 
Aurora is not the lady, whose wit and malice you 
have recorded in type. Of her I know nothing but 
what she has been pleased to tell the public ; and 
will say nothing but that I regard her with awful 
reverence, rendering toher the praise of Foote, 
that she is the flower of brimstones, and the cream 
of tartars. This is high praise, for which the lady 
owes me the gratitude of thanks, and I expect to 
receive them at large—tor when did a spinster of 
suchspirit, have the first word in an argument, or 
fail to have the last in altercation. When pretty 
lips call me “ perfidious,” they know little of their 
own pdéwer, and when they call me “ pedantic,” 
they know even less of Mr. Pokeweed. But I am 
too much a Squire of Dames to contradict a lady, 
and too old a schoolmaster not to reverence the 
feminine gender, even when it is in the accusative 
case. ' 

I was married, Sir, at the age of nineteen years, 
Anno Domini, 1783 ; 1 was not cumbered with the 
world’s gear (as the Scotchman calls wealth,) but 
the world lay before me like a garden, and I 
never loved to walk in a garden alone, and a soli- 
tary ride was as little to my taste. 

Therefore—on an evening in June, after an hon- 
curable mention had been made of my intent by 
Major Maximus, the town clerk, and toa full con- 
gregation of the envious, for which I paid the 





of our nature, is the result of our situation among | 


sceptre of the king, they aspired aleo, t grasp the 


holiness and pure desires. And the ordinances of 


Major a pistareen, I saddled the wall-eyed horse, 
and rode to the dwelling of the lady, who is now 
Mrs. P. and a grandmother, where I put on the 
pillion, and brought Dobbin along side the horse 
block, which was a magnificent chestnut log, with 
steps. The lady assumed her seat, and the godd 
beast went off as if he sympathised with the im- 
patience of his master. In fact, Sir, I put him to 
his epeed, for I discovered that when his pace was 
slow, my companion could hold on by the crupper ; 
tut in a gallop she was obliged to cling to Master 
Pokeweed. 

Squire Grab who was a portly man having united 
us after the manner of men, and received four 
shillings and sixpence old tenor with a start of joy- 
ful surprise, expounded to me a clause in the 
statute, giving him a right to salute the bride, and 
affirmed that the rights of the magistrates has 
formerly been greater. : 

This, Sir, is the whole history of my woeing, and 
it is as intelligible as Othello’s, and as romantic as 
the brave Lochinvars. 

If you desire it, you have my permission to shew 
it in manuscript to your fair-correspondent ; for fair 
she doubtless is, and if it should be her pleasure 
to pelt me again, I will bear it as the frogs suffered 
the cruelty of the boys, in the apologue of Esop. 
Nevertheless, dear Sir, when you put in for the 
Jady, the “ punctuation and grammar, and—&c.” 
edge in also, if you can, a little truth and candour— 
which will make me more, (if possible) than I am 
already, your humblo servant, MAGISTER. 

[Agreeably.to permission given we sent the above 
to Miss Hemlock, who has given us the following 
replication to be inserted withit—Ep.] “ _ 

“Mr. Epv1ror,—I know there are various kinds 
of hemlock, but my family is not of the poison kind ; 
we are, though I can hardly descend to play upon 
words with such a fellow, of the tall tree kind, 
none of the boys being less than.six feet, and all 
the girls being like the hemlock in the fall, green 
and beautiful. The very circumstances he has 
mentioned are sufficient to satisfy me that he is the 
very man I supposed him tobe. You may depend 
upon it, Mr. Editor, that he isa ‘‘ gay deceiver,” 
as somebody delightfully expresses it. With “‘rev- 
erence” he may well regard me.for he is conscious 
that I “cana tale unfold” of his early ——s. I 
don’t know what he means by praising my vot, 
(which he hasn’t spelt right, although he is a school 
master) but there is some trick in it J] guess from 
the natur of the animal. ‘Fhen again he has lixen- 
ed me to some flower, which I suppose he meant 
should be sarcastic ; but it isn’t no such thing, for I 
am siill quite blooming, and one of my niece’s suit- 
ors lately said I was slender as a holly hock, and 
asbeautiful as a cauliflower. He flattered me a 
little, although I do think I am not to be despised. 
Then he talks of the cream of tartars, which 
shows his ignorance again. The chiefs among those 
wild savages are called Khans; and instead of 
thinking it high praise tobe likened to such folks, I 
think it an additional piece of sauce in him ; for to 
tell you the truth, Mr. Editor, I do believe those 
Tartars are no better than Magister Pokeweed 
himself. 

You can sec how he has abused me, and called 
me names. Ie has dared to call me of the “ fem- 
inine gender,” Ill teach him to abuse me ; “ gen- 
-der” indeed ! He might as well have said he goose, 
and done with it. He has repeated that story about 
his having a grandson; or rather he has prevarica- 
ted, and says his wife isa grandmother, which is 
different from his being a grandfather, for he might 
lave married an old woman, and I, dare say he did, 
Yarhe has no more taste than a baboon, as you would 
readily believe if you could see the girl he went to 
when he deserted me. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I have a few last words to 
say. Mr. Pokeweed has offered, privately, to give 
me most any thing if I will only hold my tongue, 
and J suspect we shall settle this business amicably, 
and thereby eave you any further trouble. But 
since then, he has written that thing you sent me, 
and I can see the guilty conscience cleat way. 
through it. Now my dear Mr. Editor, if you will 
only be my friend and not publish any thing more 
from him, I may get him to marry me ; but if on 
the contrary, you keep putting such scandalous 
stories in the Galaxy about me, I'll have the paper 
stopped, and not patronise you any longer, for our 
nearest neighbor takes it and: will lend it tome at 
any time. In addition to this I will get my sister’s 
husband to prosecute you for slander and a libel,and 
I'll prosecute that old Pokeweed myself, for a 
breach of promise ; I have no doubt I could con- 
vict him of the intention to promise me, the cir- 
cumstances are so strong. I remain, Sir, yours as 
you behave yourself, Avrora Hem.ocx. 





TEETH ANECDOTE. : 
A lady said to a Physician who had grand chil 
dren—“ How do you manage Doctor, to have such 
a set of firm white teeth at yourage ?” “ Why, 
Madam, by the same means that I keep my feet 
clean”.—* And how is that, Sir ? “ By washing 
them frequently.”— But why wash your feet fre- 
quently, they are not seen, but covered with shoes 
and stockings.”—‘* Because, Madam, every neat 
person must feel clean, as well as appear so—and 
those who have foul teeth can never enjoy that 
Juxury.” : 





“Tae So_tpirer’s Wreatu.” A friend at 
Charleston, informs us that “ Ohver Gromwell, of 
South Carolina,” was not pleased with the manner 
in whi:h we praiscd his poems, some few weeks 
since. Whether Mr. C. was pleased or not, we 
were, for it procured us two subscribers in Charles- 
ton, for which we have the cash in our pocket. 
Uader these circumstences, we should be happy 
to write another “ d—d Yankee sarcasm,” (as he 
calls it) and we beg leave to inform Mr. Cromwell 
that we “bite our. thumb” at him? It is due to 
Princeton College to say that Yale College is entit- 
led to the credit of teaching his “ young ideas how 
to shoot.”” 


Boston THEATRE. It is tobe hoped that the 
old play-goers will not forget the best matron lady 
upon the stage in this country, Mrs. Barnes. She 
Wants a Guinea this evening at the Federal 
Street Theatre, and nd member of the company has 
claims upon the favor of the public, which can 
compete with those of Mrs. Barnes. 

Mr. Finn plays Beau Shatterly, one of his favor- 
ite parts, én Monday evening, for his own benefit. 


U7 The editor of Tut Yanxee must not ex- 
pect.us to answer every interrogatory that he can 
propound on the suggestion of his private corres- 








without enemies, who, we presume, tre willing to 
employ him to do that, which they are conscious 
they are top weak to do for themselves. If they 
wich to catechizes us, let us see them, 





too late for insertion this week. 
been received. 

The gentleman who wrote us from Wrentham 
respecting his paper, is informed that it is sent reg- 
ularly from this office. Avy errors in the Post Of- 


“J. Mark” has 





fice, or the arrangement of the mails, sre beyond 
our control. 


pondents. We are not so insignificant as to be | j; 


177“ Rambling and Grumbling, No. 2,” came | 4! 


FORBIGN INTELLIGENCE. : 

War in Eurepe. Late artivaly from Europe | 
brings accounts that put the war between Turk: y | 
and Russia beyond a doubt. Russia charges the | 
Turkish government with not fulitiing the treaty 
of Ackerman, with having instigated Pemiato make | 
war upon Russia, and creating commercial dificul- | 
ties in the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. It is said | 
that Russia is very desirous of obtaining the as- | 
sistance of France and England, although she will 
carry on the war upon personal aud —— 
grounds if they should not join in i. The Russian 
troops were on the banks of the Danube, and ready | 
toenter Turkey ata moments warning. A still ; 
later arrival attributes the inovemente of the Rus- 
sian army to a desire to take an advantageous posi- 
tion, in case hostilities should be declared, but | 
dentes that Russia had made any formal declara- | 
tion of war. 

War has again broken out between Russia and | 
Persia—Persia having refused to ratify the treaty | 
of peace which had been agreed upon. 

wrcece. France has determined to send twelve 
thousand men to the assistance ofghe Greeks ; the 
ships were ready and every preparation made for | 
immediave embarkation. It does not appear that | 


sistance to the Greeks. Some papers say, all the | 
troops now in Portugal are ordered to Greece, ber | 
others declare the report to be incorrect ; six ships | 
of the line have been ordered to the Mediterranean, | 
Count Capo d’Istria issued a proclamation on the | 
second of February from Egina, in which he au- 
nounced his intention of convening a National As. | 
sembly in April, and establishing a provisional gov. | 
erninent, composed of twenty-seven members in | 
the mean time. 

_ in France, 2 change has been made in the: min- 
istry, Which excludes trom the Council of Ministers | 
all the friends of Viilele, the former minister. 

At Montpetlier, a horrible murder was com- 
mitted on the 17th ult. 
self with five pistols, and went to a house where he 
was to sup with his father, brother, afd two sisters. 
He opened the door,.and without uttering a word | 
killed his brother. A struggle ensuing between | 
them, he shot his father, and immediatel 7 
a third pistol, blew out his own brains. 


wo other 


pistols were found upon him, which had flashed in , 


the pan, and which it is supposed were intended for | 
his sisters. No motive can be assigned for the 
crime, as he was on wy terms with all the parties, 

A woman lately died in the department of the 
Pay du Dome, aged one hundred and six years, 
who retained her physical and intellectual powers 
to the last. 

A drover in the department of Ain, lately sold 
his wife for fifty france. She refused to be trans- 
ferred, and the seller refused to return the 
woney. A law suit is now pending for jtsrecovery. 

In Portugal, the Infant Don iguel has taken 
the oath to the Constitutional charter, and the 
Princess resigned the Regency in his favor. 

Since the accession of Don Miguel tothe regency, 
he has — subverted the government. The 
Queen is the chief director, and has sent to Spain 
for twenty-five thousand men. She has displaced 


all the constitutional chiefs, and placed the Apos- | Pres 


tolicals in power. 

In Denmar 
three schools the Lancasterian plan. 

From England, there is no political news except 
what has been stated above. The Kings health is 
said to be restored. 

All the workmen and artificers of the Brunewick 
Theatre were under examination before a coroners 

ury. The jury had already been setting nine days. 

he Surveyor of the Theatre testified, that he had 
repeatedly warned the proprietors of the insecurity 
of the roof, aut! requested them to take the opinions 
of scientific and professional men. But the patentce 
of the irvg roof had declared there was no danger 
to be —— and the opinions were never 
required. The architect declared that he had re- 
peatedly remonstrated as to the impropriety and 
danger of suspending some parts of the works from 
tbe roof. In his judgement the cause of the 
calamity was the _ loading of the beams of 
the roof with very heavy and unsteady, weights. 
The jury had adjourned to the day subsequent to 
the sailing of the packet ; therefore we shall not 
learn the result of their deliberations un‘il asother 
arrival. 

A case of crim. con. was tried at London, in 
March, interesting and important from the situa- 
tion of the parties. The defendant was the Rev. 


2 =. * who seduced the wife of 2 Mr. 
rell, ana 2 mother af theegehild 0 Pe 

Aubin declared, that he had consdered aif the diff. 
cultiesand dangers attending it before he had poasé 
himself in such a —— situation, and that he had 
done nothing that he blushed for! All he appeared 


to care for, was, thatthe laugh should not be 


| 16; Charles Cole Carleton, aged 2; 


A young an armed him- 


drawing | 


here are two thousand and eighty- | ##¢ed 


. he 
J 7 Rev £. a. Sewall, No. 5, fot May. Contxnte, 
i 





against him, which it would be if he resigned the 
lady, and said that the laugh would he against Mr. 
Tyrre}l it he employed force to reclaim her. Ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, damages, fifteen 


pounds, 
Two thousand — have been subscribed to 
complete. the ames Tunnel. Seventy-five 
thousand are wanted. 
A —— ty toe: lost six horses by — 
ation. Aca among some wet hay, 
and filled the barn with smoke. — 
A machine has heen invented in England for 
cleaning knives and forks. 
Mrs. Duff made ber first appearance at Drury 
Lane on the 4th of March ; the critics do not agree 
upon her merits, j 


DQMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

The Tariff passed the House of Representatives 
by a ‘vote of one hundred and five to ninety-four, 
and was sent to the Senate for their concurrence 
on Monday last. It is doubtful whether the Sen- 
ate will pass it. 

_A number of gentlemen in New-York, gave a 
dinner to Mr. Redmond, the gentleman whe has 
suffered so mueh for the crimes of otders. 

William Fields, of Macon, Geo., shot James O. 
Abbott, on the first of Ape, wastried onthe fourth, 
convicted and sentenced tobe hung onthe eleventh. 
- The fire in this city on Sunday last, was in the 
house of Mr. Thomas P. Cushing ; it caught trom 
defect in the chimney—damage $1 

A serious accident happened in North Bennet- 
street, on Wednesday, during the ccremonies at the 
laying of the corner stone of a new Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. In consequence of a defect in elt - 
er the materials orthe workmanship, a beam sup- 

rting a part ofthe floor on which were one or two 

wundred individuals broke, and all were precipitat- 

ed into the ecllar. . It was conjectured that not less 
than twenty five persons were very seriously in- 
jured, and about sixty slightly wounded and i 


It is said that the crop of green teas will be very 
small Rogen year, 

Alexandre Negris, in a letter to the editor of the 
New-York Daily Advertiser, says “ the Greek 
tongue spoken at the present day is the same as the 


ancient. 

In a struggle between a Mr. Tueker and a Mr. 
Wray, at Philadelphia, on the 23th ult. both fell, 
and they rolled toget from a bank six feet high, 
spon a pile of bricks. ray was killed instantly. 

e coroners ey decla the death accidental, 
and that Mr. Tucker agied in self defence. 

Centinel states The whole number of rate- 
able polls in Boston to be 12,445, giving the right to 
send fifty-four representatives to the General Court. 

Messrs. Samuel Norwood, Henry Bass, and 
Willard Phillips, were chosen assessors,on Monday 
evening last. 

The steam-b-it Yazoo came in contact with the 
hoat Pike, eighty mites above Louisville, on the 
second ult. and immediately sunk. It isnot known 
whether there were any passengers, but she had a 


valuable cargo. 
Marriages. 


In this city, Mr. Henry Sargent to Miss Mary Ann Sar- 
gent ; Ms, Soh Jones to Miss Elizabeth Cheny ; Mr. Pe- 
ter H. Spencer to Mrs. Mary Noyes ; Mr. Jolin Veber to 
Mrs. / : Mr. Henry Thacker to Miss Debn- 














Abigail E. Lord 

rah Wesley ; Mr. Benjamin Simmons to Mise Hannah B. 

Fletcher ; Mr. William E. Blanchard to.Siies Grace H. 
3 Mr. Joseph Newell to Miss Phebe Ayres. 

In Danvers, Mr. John K. Nimblet to Miss Mary Ann 


mn. ; 
in Selem, Mr. Danie! H. Johnson to Mist Mary Aan P. 


In Dedham. Mr. Warren Smith to Miss Irene B. Dean. 
In New! Mr. Benjamin F. Whittemore to Mise 
3 Mr. Andrew Floyd te Mies Ange- 


In Haverhill, Mr. Jonathan H. Herrick t6 Mies Mehita- 
ble + Mr. Daniel s. Perley to Miss Sarah Whittier. 
a > —— — Mr. Ephraim Parkburst to 

In Littleton, Mr. Joel Whitcomb to Miss Lydie Has- 

In Ashby, Mr. Edward Viaton to Miss Elizabeth Ken- 


In Townsend, Capt. Jeptha Cummings to Mies Asenath 
Warren. 


In Edgastown, Mr. Consider Fisher to Miss Hannah R. 
Butler 


In Northampton, Master Wheeler Spillett, aged ffiecn, 
to Miss Sally Croes, 5 ? 

In E county, N.C. Mr. Frederick Mayo to 
Mise Manisia Ganer Menetta Anders Sylvester Malvina 
Liewellen Sherrard ! 





re 


arrangements 

packets which leave Liverpool 
any of the following Prasobicats ; and gentlemen can 
be sapplied by subueribing at their store in W achingtom- 
street, where 


tory ; Laweet ; Cracte of Heahh 
London Philos’ ‘ 


London 
Mechanics’ 3 

Review ;-Westminster Review ; Retronpectize Review’, 
Monttty Review : ie Review ; Eritioh Critic ; Lik- 


Mrs. Mary | rurgical Review 
eign Quarte-zly 
Chronietc ; 
terly Review ; 
Encyclopedia ; Tech 
view. 


SS. ——— 
Masonit Caicnvar. 
COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Union Lodge, Nantucket, Movday. 
Corner Stone, = 
St. John’s, 
bine i, 
St. Mark's, 
Tyrian, 
Ancient Landmark, 
Greenfield, 


Deaths. 
Jn this city, Mr. Thames s. Bordman,; aged 70; Mr. 
William Gideon aged 22; Nine. Sarah Fox, aged . , Mrs. 
Mary Darling, age 74, Mrs. Robo 
Ann Chapman, aged 39; Retsey R. Daniels, aged 67 5 
Mary Freeman, aged 33 ; Mea. Abigail BR. Prot, aged 20 
Mrs. Frederica Lee, figed “9, Miss Sarah Ann Haty age 
Catharine ML. 


Adama, aged 354 


Kent, aged 9, 

In Roxbury, Mr. John Ward, aged 99. 

Ju Brookline, Miss Mary Russel! Suftivan, 

In Hingham, Mra. Hannah Cushing, aged 52, 

To Dedham, Mias Alice Sumner, aged iS. 

In Marblehead, Capt. John Railey, aged &. 

In Salem, More. Sarah Phispon, sged 47 ; Men. Azubal 
Kimball, aged 42 ; Mr. George Obev, aged 44; Mrs. Sally 


the Eng'i,»h government intend to render any as | Cheever, aged 78 ; Miss Blizabeth Pine hard, aged 15. 
6 8 | age 9 3% 


In Concord, Mrs. Uncy Hayward, aged 88, 

In Burlington, Mass. Mr. Thomas Hardman, aged 72, 8 
Rative of England. 

In Westford, Mr. William Whiting, aged 66. 

In Chelmsford, Mrs. bivira Rush, aged 27. 

In Plymouth, Mr. Rufus ‘‘hurchill, aged 57. 

In Pembroke, Mc. Aaron Magoun, aged S4. 

In Hanson; Mrs. Eliza Howland, aged 2. 

In Troy, Capt. sane H. Borden. nged 45, 

In Fairhaven, Mr. Isainh Peckhain, aged 29, 

In Dartmouth, Mra. Rhoda Tucker, aged 86, 

In Portsmouth, N. H. Charles W. Marden, aged 29. 

Tn New Gloucester, Capt. Walter Johnson, aged 3. 


| His death was occasioned by a wound, accidentally made 


by himself iu his leg, while engaged in eplicing rails, 
about a week previous to his decease, 

In Saco, I. Richard C. Shannen, aged 55, 

Tn Nobleborongh, Me. Hou. Matthew Cottrill, aged 64, 

fr. C.’s etanding 108 is. sufficiently 

He was a meinber of the Roman Cxdolic Charch, in full 
communion with which he breathed his last. Shortly 
after the separation of Maine from Massachnsetts, to chow 
that the illiberal clause in the ald Constitution was omit- 
ted in that of the new State, and that his religious senti- 
ments should exclude no person from the enjoyment of 
all the privileges of a citizen, Governor King appointed 
Mr. €. one of the Judges of the Cuurt of Sessions, which 
office he held for several years. 

In Windsar, Vt. Gen Zebina Curtis, ca. 

In Troy, N, Y. Williaa Ripley, aged 17; 

Tn Williamstown, N. ¥. Mr. Peter Sampson, aged 61, 
a native of Massachuactts. 

In Albany, Mrs. Elizabeth Davis, furuesly of New- 
Bediord, nged 77. 

In Philadelphia, Capt. John Watsh, in the 2%th' year of 
his age. Thedeeersed was probably the oldest surviving 
shipmaster —— to the port of Philatelphia. Uo 
emigrated from freland to this country before the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary wy. tn that cantest he 
was an ardent whig, and commanded 1 letter-of marque 
ship sniting from this port: he wastwice capturdd by 
Dritisterutsers, and was for a short perind confined on 
board the ** Jeraey”’ prison ship at New. York. For many 
years after the war, he continued in the merchant service 
of Philadelphia. 

In —— Morton, Esq. for many yeara 


ident of the Bank of North America. 

In KSew-Orteata, Mr Jacob Johason, late of Boston, 
Drowned, in this harbor, Mr. Isase Wyman, of Chel- 
oea, aged 2. 
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BOSTON THEATRE. : 

HIS EVENING FRIDAY, be 2 be AX 

— 2NIXG, FRID ay 2, wil 2 

T ed the celebrated Comedy of WHO WANTS A 

GUINEA? To conclude with admired Melo Drama, 

called the FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


SCHOOL WANTED. 

GENTLEMAN, who has been some years employed 
as Preceptor ofan Academy iu the countsy, and now 
has a good situation, but prefers a residence in Huston, 
wishes to take the place of some gentleman about tw leave 
a well established <chool in this city. A fiir compensa- 
tion would be given to any one willing to leave, within & 

“= —— ucrative aituution. Inquire at this office. 
jay 2. 





—— 








ELEGANT FRENCH SHOE. 
yt received a complete assortment of Paris made 
Ehoes, of a very superios quality, aud the latest fash- 
ion, consisting of black and colored saorecco, kid pe. 
nella, black und white satin, and Gres de Napie⸗ slik... 
for sale by ISAAC WILLIAMS, No. 100, Washingtune 

street. Gt May 2 
UNITARIAN ADVOCATE, 

HIS DAY published by BOW: 
W; 4— — 





4 


acellany —Leitor to a Trinitarian Friend; On the Ob- 
macies to a perfect —— Keutiment ; Remarke 
on Isaiah ixiv.6; Poetry ; Tri Exposi 
John xvii. examined ; Dr. Beecher on Deprav ay 3 ‘las 
the world ye shall have tribulation :—bnat be f’ good 
cheer ;°? Obituary of Mrs. Phillips ;° The Errors o 
Christian. Sunday Schoola—A Visit to the Sea Side 
Protestants’; chuckford’s History 5. 
estants ; Shuc ‘a ory; Gree 
Pesiudicals. 


d | Sabbath in New-York ; New 


May 2. 


-SCHOOL IN KHODE-ISLAN WU. 

HE subscriber, Rector of the Episcopal Church at 

Wickford, about twenty miles suutl from Provi- 
dence, R. f. will be happy to receive into his —- a 
few young gentlemen, whom he will e for the Unk 
versities or the ordinary pursuits of life. The saluhrity 
—— —— * the —— of the ere Ss recom- 
mend this situation to parents in ut pe 
euliar advantages for those children, hose health may 
requite a change of air and the benefit of seg bathing. 
The terms are one hundred dollars per annum for l- 
ing and schooling, exclusive of washing. For auy pare 
ticular information, applicants are referred to Mesers. 
Jows Wsxson, State-strect, and Crarzes W. Gurens, 
Jamaica Plain. LEMUEL BURGE, 

Wickford, (North Kingston,) April 23, 1898: 
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BOUKS. 
by MUNEOE x FRANCIS, Washington- 


» corner of Water-street, Boston. 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC, and Britiab Machine 
est ; being a practical display of the Mana and 
Mecharical Arts of the United Kingdom. By JoltaNich- 
olson, ¥.eq.—2 vols. 100 plates. 

HISTORY of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. By Washington Irving, with a chast. 

THE HUMORIST, a collection of ente:taining tales, 
anecdotes, repartees, witty sayings, epigrams, Bon Mots, 
Jeu desprits, &c.—*% vols. with 40 *— plates. By 
George Cruikshank, _ 

LIMBIRD’S BRITISH NOVELISTS, in numbers to be 
sold separate, containing Vieur of Wakeficid ; Listory of 
Lady Julia Mandevill ; Man of Feeling ; History of 
selas ; The italian ; Tales of the Geni. ; Mysteries of 
Udolpho ; Pompey the Little ; Castles of Athlin and Dun- 
bayne; Man of the World ; Adveutures of Joseph Ane 
drews ; Journey from this Wortd to the Next; Paul and 
Virginia ; Nature and Art; Seilian Romance ; simple 
Story ; Julia de Roubigne ; Oid English Baron; Almoran 
and Hamet ; Castle of Otranto ; History of Nourjahad 
—— Clinker ; Zelaco ; Elizabetis, or the Exile of 
Siberin ; Romance of the Forest. 

A New Assontuent or Wartino Boos Covens, near- 
ly 100 different kinds. : 
Tariswan Prates—consisting of the following sub- 


jects, Macteady, as William Teil; The Serenade ; The 


Devil’s Pulpit ; The Infant Baviour ; Scene on the Hud 


son. 

LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE ; puttished 
under the superintendance of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, London. This work is superin- 
tended by a committee of fifty gentlemen, of which #f. 

) Esq. is Chairman, and is issued in numbersof 
32 pages, every fortnight ; Ulustrated with wood caw 
roughout 


th 7 

Edgeworth’s Worke complete in 13 vols. embracing aif 
that fady’s writings. 

POEMS BY BERNARD BARTON. “ Moders days 
have farnished no happier instance of the alliance of Por- 
try with sound religion. Mr. 
the passions, has found the means 


tions ; the tear which he produces, is chaste an the dew 


of Heaven ; the sympathy which he stirs, is euch as An- 


Go may Oo be Repeats is such 


r may share with his daughter, 
mother.” British Keview.] F 


ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 
Mosnor & Faascis give notice that they have mede 
to receive from nd, by the reguiag 
“th of every month, 


terms may be known, namely— 

Edin. Med. and @urg. Journal ; Londoa Med. 

Edin. Philes. Journal 
Magazine ; 


Review ; 


‘s Magazine ; Monthiy Do. ; 
"9 Do. , Hone’ 


3 o 
3, Brewster’s Journal of Feience ; For- 
"Review ; Literary Geaewe ; 8 
Kelis Weekly Messenger ; Juvenile Qeag- 
of Useful a 


sti tl 4 


, 





GEORGE, PUTMAN, Fasbicnatte 


comtiners at his old stead, No. 253, Washiegs 
doors sosth of the Mariboruugh Hotel, where he te 
found at sf} hows, sad bupes, by varemitted indestry sed o:- 
tention to business, to mer aud receive their continaed pate 
rouege. ‘ 


FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 

é Hair Cotter, tokes thie 
je senerai, that be syif 
emortieet, a few 


method of informing the public 





pin Edgecomb, Se. Copt. Seavact Tilton to Mies Nasey 


Constantly 
tempered RAZORS. 


for sole a9 above, a few lezen very 
epity Jew 2 
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Artscellanies. 


[From the Marylander.] 
EDWARD C. PINKNEY. 

With heart-felt sorrow—with deep an- 
guish, do we mourn the death of Enwaap 
C. Pixaser, late the Editor of this paper. 
He died on the night of Friday, the Ith 
alt. of a complication of disorders, which 
had tong, silently, and slowly, preyed upon 
him, until secure in their grasp, they sud- 
denly and unexpectedly to all but himself, 
seized on the remainsof feeble life. The 
tomb has closed over his clay cold body ; 
his spicithas gone beyond the regions of 
mortality, and nothing remains with us but 
his memory, to be cherished while we live, 
and transmitted hereafter to our descend- 
ants. ° : 

The late William Pinkney, the illustrious 
Lawyer and Statesinan, left behind bim 
ten children by one mother, hin still sur- 
viving relict, a native of Maryland, and 
sister to Commodore Rodgers. Edward 
Conte Piakney, was the seventh of these 
ten childrev. He was born in London, in 
the month of October, 1802, during the 
Ministerial residence of his futher, near the 
Court of Great Britain. The first nine 
ycare of his infancy were spent in that me- 
tropolis ; at the expiration of which period, 
he accompanied his father, on his return 
to his native state, and to the city of Bulti- 
more, the place of his residence. 

Young Pinkney gave early proofs of ex- 
traordinary genius, furnishing daily the 
sweetest of all aliment, that which feeds a 
parent’s hope, “ while fondling o’er his 
child.” Wis education was Collegiate, al- 
though broken up, before the expiration of 
the term usually allotted to the completion 
of such an edacation, by his entry into the 
Navy of the United States, whither, his 
ardent and chivalrous spirit seemed to 
point him, as the great scene of glory. Here 
he continued to fulfil, the duties of a Mid- 
Bhipman, for the space of six years. Dur- 
ing this time, there was necessarily a truce, 
between hiin and grave study, excepting 
that of navigation ; although he aequired 
by observation, inuch of the knowledge of 
physical nature, much of the spirit and 
materialia of poetry, in which his unre- 
strained imagination delighted te revel. 

He left the Navy just after the death of 
his father, and immediately commenced 
the stady of the science of Law. In the 
year 1824, he was admitted a member of 
the Baltimore Bar, and during the same 

ear, was .married to the daughter of our 
lamented fellow-citizen, Marcus McCaue- 
land, Esq. In 1825, he published the ex- 
quisite volume of poems which bears his 
name, written about the 2lat year of hia 
age. Thev arp worthy of the utmost vigor 
of ripened intellect, and would have done 
honor to the first Poets of any age. Tt met 
with extended notice, and exalted praise, 
from the first reviewers of this country, 
particularly those of “The North Ameri- 
can.” who atyled the intellect which pro- 
duced it, “a gulden mine,” from which the 
author's countrymen might expect an in- 
exhaustible supply of riches. Many ex- 
tracta from this volume were published 
over the Union, and they established for 
Din we cbacacswer «fo Grot cata Poet. The 
writer of this article, has .seen a lever to 
Mr. Pinkney, in which he was informed, 
that a number of the admirers. of American 

niug, had resolved to publish engraved 
ikenesses accompanied with biographical 
rxetches of the five greatest poets of this 
country, and requested that, as they con- 
sidered himof that number, he would suf- 
fer his miniature to be taken. 

‘With the publication of these Poems, 
ended his poetical career. He turued his 
attention to the more serious business of 
the law. It ishard ta-say, which is most 
to be regretted, his suffering the world to 
know that he was a poet, or having done 
sv, making no efforts to increase his »wet- 
ical reputation, The adoption of either 
alternative, would finally have procured 
for him, competency, if not wealth. He 
adopted neither, and therefore failed. For 
so completely had he fixed upon himeelf 
the character of a great Poet, that the 
world, as always happens in snclvcaser, 
would look upon him in no other light. 
They would not believe for a moment, that 
he who had lived so much among flowers, 
was fitted for the thorny paths of the law 
—the character of lawyer, therefore, was 
merged, isi thatof the poet, and clients 
passed his office, as they would a temple 
of the muses. The world, in this instance, 
applied too rigidly a general rule. Mr. Pink- 
ney waa maatér of the leading principles of 
the law 3; and had he been encouraged in 
his profession, would have ranked among 
its brightest ornaments. The possession 
of poetical genius, is not always incompati- 
ble with those severe attributes of mind, 
which aro necessary to eminence in the 
Jaw. Indeed, many of the brightest orna- 
ments of that profession, have in their 
early days given proof of high poetical 
talent. = : 

Neceasitous and despairing, Mr. Pinkney 
resolved, for a while at least, to leave a 
business more barren of profit to Sim, than 
even that ofa Poet, and try his fortane on 
the theatre of War. The United Siates 
being at peace with all the world, he look- 
ed to other nations for employment. He 
embarked for Mexico, and on his arrival, 
offered his services to Commodore Porter, 
the chief in command over the Naval 
forces of the Mexican Republic. But the 
Mexican Navy was fall; the natives of that 
republic had become jealous of the fre- 
quent admission of foreigners into their 
service ; delay was necessary, and this the 
impatient spizit of Pinkney could not brook. 
Be therefore returned, afflicted with sick- 
ness and almost heart-broken, to try again 
the profession of the law. He continued 
for two years a prey to disappointment— 
the child of sorrow—the sport of disease— 
even his ambition seemed to leave him. 
He appeared, the picture of misfortune ap- 
proaching the tomb, on which it gazed 
with a melancholy sinile of exultation, as 
the only, but sure, place of refuge. His 
caniition is hest described in his own beau- 
tiful language : 

2 A sense “ ‘was that I could sed 
That Wee heuceforth * prosperity 
Must be a falling tide ; 

A and ominous belief 
That in 








Some time in 1826, the Professors of the 
University of Maryland, entertaining a high 
opinion of his literary attsinments,appoint- 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 





Letters. This Professorship, however, 
yielded him no emolument whatever. 

In December 1227, he was unanimously 
chosen the Editor of the Marylander. Ja 
that capacity, he who proved himself a- 
mong the chief of poets, and possessed 
qualifications fitting him for a first rate 
lawyer, manifested in no slight degree the 
talents of the politician, and the genius of 
the statesman. How he presided as the 
editor of the press, let the subscribers of 
the Marylander testify—they were witness- 
es to the dignified and independent manner 
in which he proclaimed truth, the skill with 
which he detected error, and the boldness 
with which he exvosed wilful falsehood. 
He continued in the active exercise of the 
duties of his new stativn, until afew weeks 
before his death. Av affection of the liver 
—the disorganization of all his digestive 
powers, acting for a long time upon a most 
sensitive and irritable frame, wore down 
at last his nervous system and threw him 
upon the bed of death. He bad for years 
been dying by degrees, aud at last verified 
in himself his own description, 

“ We peri ly—loss of breath 
sree osess. 

He bore with fortitide the violence of his 
disorder. He died with more than courage, 
with more than resignation—he died with 
acquiescence in the will of heaven. The 
light of his mind was unclouded as it sunk 
in the night of death—indeed it seemed to 
burn brighter as it descended—he looked 
upon the king of terrors with aclear and 
steady eye—hegged his weeping relatives 
** not to mourn his loss, for his death was a 
blessing,” —and then without a sigh or a 
struggle, paid the great debt of nature. 
Thus died Edward Coote Pinkucy at the 
early age of twenty-five years cnd six 
months. 

To describe his person as it was before 
disease had made its ravages upon it,— 
when he staod erect in the youthful pride 
of manhogd, would require a genius like 
his own—a poet who could make his pen 
subserve the purposes both of pen and 
pencil. We have never seen manly beauty 
exhibited in such just proportions, or with 
so much effect. His form rose gracefully 
a few degrees above the common height of 
men—every feature—every limb seemed 
the maater-piece of nature., The ample 
forehead—the mild yet pieréing eye—the 
happy blendingsof color in hiscountenance 
—its placid, yet melancholy and intelligent 
expression, rendered him an object of in- 
terest to every behulder. 

Never did mortal possess in a higher de- 
gree, the qualities which constitute true 
heroism. Scrupulously nice where his own 
honor wae concerned,—“ feeling a stain 
like a wound ;” he was tender, in tte high- 
est degree,of the reputation of others. Ter-. 
ciblein the vindication of his honor, as the 
roused up hungry lion; he was mild and 
gentle as the dove, when that honor was 
safe fromimpeachment. His courage was 
the desperation of the madman, with the 
coolness of the stoic, and the firmness of 
the veteran warrior. He seemed to have 
been born after ‘his time—to belong to the 
age of chivalry—for never did any one 
more completely fill up the chivalrous cha- 
raeter. i 

Would to God! that some of the custome 
of chivalry which remain, had passed away 
with the age in which they originated, or 
that insult might be punished with public 
ignominy—that deadly hostility might be 
reserved for our national enemies, and that 
our courageous youth, instead of contesting 
the point of honor in private warfare, 
would contend side by side, for the prize of 
glory in their country’s service. But so- 
ciety has ordained it otherwise. Mr. Pink- 
ney, in more than one instance, felt himeelf 
compelled to bow to the ordinance ; this 
has ted his enemies to accuse him of 2 fond- 
ness for quarrel, of seeking unnecessarily | 
causes of contest. Alus! that he should : 
have been so misunderstood. We chal- 
lenge kis enemies to produce a single in- 
stance of contest, iw which he was in the 
wrong, as to the cause of dispute ; cr in 





which the insult given him was not such, 
as a gentlemen known to have been edu- ; 
cated in the school cf honer, waz not com- | 
pelled either to redress, or forfeit altogether | 
the respect of society. | 

The truth ia,while Mr. Pinkney was most | 
sensitivery jealous of bis own honor, and | 
would not suffer the slightest shade cf sue- | 
picion to be thrown bpon it,—or any thing 
in the shape of an insult to go unredressed ; 
he was most careful not to give offence to 
others, and when by accident he seemed to 
have offended, he -was most prompt and 
copious in apology. In fine we assert, and 
all who knew Mr. Pinkney well, will bear 
us out in the assertion, that where his 
honor was untouched, he was the mildest 
of men. 

In all the softer feelings of the heart—he 
abounded, Child of misfortune as le was, 
no one more deeply sympathized in the 
woes of others. “ His hand was open as 
day to melting charity,” and nothing was 
wanting, to render him an universal Liess- 
ing to the poor and distressed, but the 
stiles of fortune. 

He inherited all his father’s versatility of 
genius. ft was his misfortune, however, 
to possess also a versatility of disposition, 
which happily was not the property of his 
father. It too often accompanies universal 
genius, hanging upon it like an incubus. 
‘In the finite condition of human nature, 
what is talent, without a fixecuwess of pur- 
pose, a unity and constancy of pursuit ? 
Had Mr. Pinkney continued in the Navy, 
health and h«ppiness would have smiled 
upon him ; he would have now stood high 
in official sank; and might one day have 
unfurled his pennant over the first flag-ship 
of the Nation. Had he bent hia whole de- 
votion to the muses, he might at no distant 
period, have become the first poet of the 
age ;—the pride of one hemis; here, and the 
admiration of the other. Or abandoning 
the muses, when he first determined upon 
puraning the rugged paths of legal ecience, 
he might one day have worn the mantle of 
his futher, and stood side by side with him, 
in the view of posterity. 

He is not, lowever, lost to posterity. His 
poetry will continue to be read, so long as 
his countrymen shail have sense to appre- 
ciate, or soul to feel the effusions of native 
geniue. . 

All the principal traits of poetical excel- 
lence, origiwality, sublimity, beauty, har- 
mony, taste, and judgement, age the cha- 
racteristics of hie poetry. He seems orca- 
sionally to have caught the spirit of Goethe ; 
but he was as i: were, the antitype of By- 
ron. There was indeed an extraordivary 





ed him Professor of Rhetoric and Belles- 
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resemblance of genius and character be- 
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tween these two poets. It is not to be won- 
dered at, that the more youthful but kin- 
dred bosom of the American poet, should 
have taken fire as he knelt at the altar 
where Byron lighted his torch of everlast- 
ing fame, and that he should have strug- 
gled for the possession of the bright glories 
with which his young eyes were dazzled 
and looked upon Byron as his prototype. 
There is, however, nothing in the versifica- 
tion, or imagery of Pinkney’s poetry, at all 
resembling thatof Byron, yet there is a 
likeness of spirit—a kindred pervading en- 
thusiasm—a similarity of feeling and of 
thought throughout the whole poetry of 
Pinkney, which reminds us irresistibly of 
Byron—and when we add to this,the strik- 
ing similarity between them in many points 
of individual character, in a fit of supersti 
tion, we are almost disposed to fancy that 
the soul of the British Bard soaring aloft, 
had pierced through the clouds and storms 
of the great Atlantic, to mingle in union 
and communion with the kindred spirit of 
the poet of the West. 

We have not room for copious extracts 
from the work of Mr. Pinkney—a few orly 
will be necessary to prove the truth of our 
criticism—we begin therefore by extract- 
ing the third stanza of hig poem on Italy : 


‘¢ It looks a dimple on the face of earth, 

The seal of beauty and the shrine of mirth ; 
Nature is delicate and graceful there, 

The place’s genius, feminine and fair : 

The winds are awed, nor dare to breathe aloud ; 
The air seems never to have borne a cloud, 

Save where volcanoes send to heaven their curled 
And sdemn smokes like altars of the world. 
Thrice beautiful !—to that delightful 

Carry our married hearts, and beall forgot.*? 


In allusion to aome of these lines, the 
North American Reviewers azk, “ Are they 
not poetry, and grand poetry? The simili- 
tudes contained in them are such as the 
memory cannot refuse to keep and cherish, 
because they are rich in those sublime as- 
sociations, which the memory loves, and 
loves to hoard among its treasures.” 

Seldom do we see in so narrow a com- 
pass, so many, and such beautiful images 
as are contained in the fourth stanza of 
“The Indian’s Bride.” It proves the au- 
thor to have been a close observer, and in- 
tense admirer of the works of Nature : 


‘¢ The world, or all they know of it. 
Is theirs :—for them the stars are lit ; 
For them the earth beneath iz green, 
The heavens above are bright ; 
For them the moon doth wax and wane 
And decorate the night ; 
For them the branches of those trees 
Wave music in the vernal breeze ; 
For them upon that dancing spray 
The free bird sits and sings, 
* 2 he ya flit about 
pon wings 
For them that brook, the brakes among 
BMarmurs its small and drowsy song ; 
For them the many colored 
Their shapes diversify, 
And chaage at once like smiles and frowns, 
‘Th’ expression of the sky,” &c. 


The same praise belongs to an effusion 
in another part of the work. The follow- 
ing extract is peculiarly beautiful, and full 
of originality. 

¢¢ Like happy islands of the sky, 


The gleaming clouds reposed on 
Each fixed sublime, deprived of a 


The comparison of clonds, in a clear blue 
and calm sky, to islands of the blest— 
each 
S* A Delos to she airy otean’?— * 
And the allusion to the reign of tranquillity, 
which it was rebcilion to disturb, even by 
“a Fipple on the sea,” ure strikingly orig- 
inal. 

Every body has read, or heard in song, 
the exquisite—the finished specimen of hy- 
perbolical poetry, in the serenade, but the 
beauty of it is, if possible, surpassed by an- 
other piece of the same genus,entitled “A 
Health ;” and our readers it is will agree 
with us that the most beautiful health that 
ever wus drank : 


S¢ T fill this cup to one made up of loveliness alone, 
A woman of her gentle sex, the seeming paragon ; 
To whom the better elements and kindly stars have given, 


| A form eo fair, that like the air, ‘tis less of earth than 


ven. 

Her every tone is music’s own, like those of morning 
And something more than melody dwells ever in her 
The coinage of her heart are they, and from her lips each 
Se ap po eh tenets bee forth issue from the 


sii on as thoughts, to her the measures of her 
Her toctings have the fragrancy, the freshness of young 
And lovely passions, changing oft, so fill her, she 
The image of themselves by turns—the idol of past years ! 
Of her bright face one glance wil) trace a picture on the 


brain 
And of her voice, in echoing hearts a sound must long 
mi 


re 
But memory such as mine, of her so very much endears, 
ea is nigh, my latest sigh will not be life’s, but 


co this —*2* made up of loveliness atone, 
fier health | and would on earth there steed 
of such a frame, 

That life might be all poetry and weariness a name. 

The idea of affection’s being “asthoughts 
to her the measure of her hours,” is highly 
philosophical. The idea ef a face so bright 
that one glance at it “ will trace a picture 
on the bgin”—the echoing of hearts—of 
words issuing from female lips, “ as one 
may see the burthened bee forth issue from 
the rase,” with indeed almost every idea 
and image of the piece, are heyond ‘any 
praise,—which the critic could bestow. 

The longest and chiefest of his poems, is 
that entitled “ Rodolph,” whose chararter 
is one which the poet has exhibited in order 
that it may be detested. One may see in 
his fate, the misery which seldom fails to 
attend unlawful love. Although written 
upon such a subject, the poem is perfectly 
chaste, in which the nicest female eye can- 
not detect one spot that is offensive. Ro- 
dolph is first shewn to us after the murder 
of the hushand of her for whom be sighed, 
entering 


A regal look cast sternly dowa.’” 
There he arrives, 
‘° Changed to the light and scarce the same, 
Grown old in heart, infirm of frame, 
His earlier years had been too blest, 
For anguish not to curse the rest.” 


And he is compared to Dioscuri, who 





Alternately in heaven and hell.’’ 


The author then proceeds to detail the 
cause of his misery—his unhappy love, 
which ended in the death of the husband 
—the ruin of the wife, and his own miser- 
able death. 

a —22 —— 
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Due rather to the state of sleep.”” 

It is time, however, to bring this imper- 
feet sketch to a conclusion. Those, there- 
fore, who wish additional entertainment, 
must seek the volume itseif, where they 
will find, unalloyed delight, for the imagia- 





ation and the taste. Asa Poet he had 


4 he. 





faults—and where is the Poet who hes 
them not—but they were the ſaulis of a 
Poet only twenty yearsof age; faults, 
which the maturity of judzement would 
have totally removed. To form a proper 
estimate of his genius as a Poet, we must 
not forget his youth—in fine, we must look 
at him, as he would have been had he lived 
—we must dwell on his beauties aldéne, and 
anticipate in our imagination, the correc- 
tion of his errors. 

Asa man too, he had his faults, but they 
were such as would have been the misfor- 
tune of any other man placed in a similar 
situation. Let any one fancy his constitu- 
tion, his genius, his nature, his education, 
his circumstances, his misfortunes and dis- 
tress¢t, to be the same with those of Pink- 
ney, and then ask himself the question,— 
How would I have acted in such a condi- 
tion? The answer will no doubt be such 
an one, a3 will dispose him to pardon—nay, 
almost sanctify the frailties of Pinkney. 

Let us therefore, one and all, mingle our 
tears over his ashes—let us mourn the loss 
of one so high minded, so honorable, so 
brave, so lovely, su wise, so accomplished, 
so unfortunate,—and yet so young,—cut 
down almost in the infancy of youth ; his 
verdure blasted even in the prime 

s¢ And all the fair effects of future hopes.°? 

And yet as we urourn, let us exult that 
such an one was our fellow-citizen—let 
Maryland be proud of her son, and let his 
epitaph run thus ; 

* Worthy of his illustrious fathér ———.” 





[From the United States Gazette. } 
THE FATHER. A SxKetcu. 
**He govth unto the grave, to weep there.’” 

It is impossible t. take a near view of hu · 
man suffering, even in its ordinary furms, 
without feeling how much fiction owes to 
truth, Imagination may busy itself’ with 
descriptions of some wide sweeping de- 
solation, in which are buried families and 
names ; it may conjure up scenes toshock, 
by the extent of their misery, or disgust, 
by the depravity of their actors: But truth 
descends into the human heart, and gathers 
its knowledge from the sources of affection ; 
where some are dried up by the ingratitude 
of man, and many overflow to irrigate a 
thankless soil. When thus directed, we 
have at hand the means of cuntinual 
sympathy ; and, whether we turn to the 
right hand or to the left, the heart rightly 
attuned, finds where to drop a tear for 


-] gtief, or heave a sigh for error. 


Improving the oppurtunity which a pre- 
cocious spring offered for an early morning 
walk, I found myself, a short time since, 
near the enclosure of a burying ground on 
the borders of the city. Whether it was 
to hohl discourse with those for whom 
fate has marked me an early companion ; 
or to minister to that melancholy which 
the smitten must always endure, {stopped 
not to enquire ; but removing the slight 
fastening of the gate, I evtered the “city 
of the dend”—to read the mementos of 
earthly vanity. Among the young spires 
of grass that were starting from the 
graves, were strewed a thousand mi- 
nute white blossoms, dotting the hillocks 
and casting a slight perfume upon the 
chilly air. I gathered & few as | passed 
au, and theught them like the pramises of 
childhood, euly blooming for early waste. 

Meditating upon the scene before me, I 
was unconscious of the presence of any bu- 
man being, wil lifting my eye, I discovered 


that another had entered the enclosure. I: 


had leaned upon a headstone, and stoud 
unseen by him. 

It was a man who bore upon him the 
marks of four acore years, if grief, indeed, 
had not mingled in the account. When 
he first met my aight, he was standing be- 
side an unsodded grave ; as he yazed 
downward upen the pew made hillock, a 
sigh burst from his bosom, that told how 
wuck he had yielded to death. 

“ Aud this is all,” said the old man—“ all 
that youth promised and manhood labored 
fur. From among the host of those who 
who shared my blood, I stand solitary and 
time snitten, upon the grave of the Inst of 
my children—and there was none to save 
her upon whom my life rested. My hauid, 
palsied with grief’ and age, closed her 
eyes; with tears and prayers I disinissed 
her spirit, when mine should have beckon- 
ed her up to her kindred enjoyment.” 

“Phave called you, my child, in the 
silence of night; and the echves.of my 
voice, have told me 1 am childless. I have 
gazed around upon the crowd—but it isa 
peopled solitude ; there is no eye to bless 
tme—no tongue to call me father. Why 
am I doomed to breathe—to walk forth 
among men, without fellowship in their 
fvelings ; why, when the sun shines upon, 
without warming my frame—why de not 
his beams rest upon the sod above me, 
while 1 sleep unconscious of bitterness and 
wo ?” 

The mourner fell forward upon the 
grave before him ; and as he exhibited no 
sign of life, I approached him. His 
frame, which had lost some of ite height 
by vending over the grave, now exhibiicd 
all of manly mould and strength, that years 
of griefhad spared. His hat had fallen 
from his head, dud his gray locks were 
strewn around, as if a tempest had swept 
them. I spoke—but he returned no an- 
swer. There appeared a sacredness in 
his grief, upon which, for worlds, I would 
not have intruded. I therefore, waited— 
but no-movement from the being before 
ine, gave token of life. 1 advanced, and 
touched him—he testified no sense of my 
presence. J stooped, and turned his face 
from the ground—but no change of fea- 
tures indicated life, and the fixed glossi- 
vess of his eyes, seemed to say that he had 
passed to the fruition of his wishes. 

Raieing his body, I placed mysulf on my 
knees by his side, and with some exertions 
induced symptoms of returning life. The 
fresbness of the morning breeze aided my 
exertions, and warmth and motion once 
more visited his limbs. As his eyes gath- 
ered back the light, they rested upon the 
grave before him, and a consciousness of 
his situation returned. “You have wit- 
neseed my unmanly complaints, and seen 
me give up all to sorrow,” said he. I in- 
timated that [ entered the yard before him 
—but I had observed him with painful 
sympathy. 

“ Then you have known affliction,” said 


I pointed to early gray hairs and a fur- 


rowed brow. The sufferer gave my hand |. 


a convulsive grasp, and a slight flush that 
had suffused his face, — off. I aided 


him to rise from the damp ground on which 
he was getting, and conducted him to a 





tomb—where, seating ourselves, | lerrned, 
iu a few words, the tale of whe grief-worn 
father. 

He had lived in one of the eastern states. 
The misfortunesand early death of an only 
son, had broken the mother’s heart. She 
died soon enough to be spared the shame 
of a dishonored youngest daughter. The 
father gathered the little that was left from 
the wreck of his property, ge with hie 
remaining child—his eldest daughter, left 
home, and those scenes which better days 
had gilded with delight. - His age was sup- 
ported, and his grief mitigated, by the as- 
siduous kindness of his child. In this 
city, after a short residence, his daughter 
became sick and died." She was buried in 
the grave which we had just left. 

“From infancy,” said the old man, “ that 
child had clung tu my affections ; aud when 
kindred sunk to the tomb, wealth wasted, 
and friends grew cool, she ewept from my 


| mind the cloud of discoutent—her love 


supported all. -When, day after day, | 
crept to the bed in which sickness had 
stretched, and where death watched his 
prey, I have felt that the hour of separa- 
tion was nigh, yet I hoped: not for life ; no, 
that was vain—I hoped that there wae 
not enough of strength in iny frame to 
bear her luss, and that I should sink with 
her, and know but oue pang of death’s 
bitterness. 

“ Buta few mornings since, J sat beside 
her—listened with fundnegs to her voice— 
feeble indeed, but to.a father’s ears, more 
dear, more loved, even for its sepuichral 
tones. Her arms had been thrown round 
my neck—I pressed her closely to my 
heart, and for one moment a beam of joy 
strack upon my mind. J raised myself to 
‘press a kiss upon her forehead.—’twas cold 
and white as this polished marble—her 
eye was fixed in death. They have buried 
her in that grave—round which I walk 
daily, seeking therein’ the only refuge 
which is left for my miseries.” 

As we rose from the tomb on which we 
had been sitting, and moved towards the 
gate, the old man looked back upon the 
grave of his daughter. An agonizing 
feeling changed his visage—but he gave it 
no utterance. We passed on io the street, 
and were about to separate—I extended 
my hand, in token of my sympathy with 
the childless and friendiess stranger. He 
grasped it firusly—and a tear from a fuunt- 
ain long deemed arid, fell upon the sym- 
bols of our pledged sympathy. 

* You know not,” sid the old man, 
“ how all absorbing and long endearing is 
the love of a father for a deserving 
daughter! Time, that qttenches other 
fires in his heart, purifies and strengthens 
that effection.” 

“| have,” continued he, “in momente 
of solitude, tried to sound the sources of 
this feelmg—not peculizr, though strong 
in my bosom; but in contemplating the 
effect, the causes seemed to evade me—it is 
surely all that we dream of purity in earth- 
ly love, and all that imagination paints or 
faith can promise in higher and holier in- 
tercourze. The father sees his feee re- 
flected in softer and gentler forms, in his 
infant daughter ; her expanding mind 
catches its impressions from hie experience ; 
in joy, her participation doubles his de- 
light; in anrrow, her sympathies and en- 
dearing fondness mitigate the pang. Jn 
prozperity, she adorn’; in adversity, with 
kindly mimistrauons, she lightens, by 
sharing, the burthen ; in the cold and bit- 
ter cup of poverty, she mingles the ingre- 
dients of willing obedience and growing 
love. 

* Such was mine—and I looked, when 
desires ceased and strength failed, to have 
passed away from life without a groan, 
pillowing my palaied head upon a dayght- 
er’ bosom.” 

* But no—no; the blast that scattered 
branch and fruit, spent its force upon the 
upholding prop ; and now the acathed 
trunk, barren and leafless, totters at every 
breeze, lonely, profitless and unseemly.” 

The old man again shook my hand witha 
convulsive grasp, and left me. 3 looked 
upon the grave of the daughter, and turn- 
ed to guze upon the father, as he moved 
slowly from me—and J felt that, for the 
morning’e experience, for the powers of 
sytinpathy with the smitten and the lonely, 
it was “good for me ‘that I had been af- 
flieted.” 
Eee — —— 

PARC RIDGE’? BLACKING PGS OEM, 
WARRANTED to produce immediately a beautiful 

Japan —— Blacking, superior to any other now 
in use. The advantages of this Powder over every other: 
kind of Blacking hitherto invented, are sv apparent, that 
it needs only to be known, to obtain Usiversar Paer- 
ERENcE. It is more convenient, more 
portable, and less liable to waste. 


It is made at the moment in such quantit: 
wanted for immediate use ; requires less 


» More 


as may be 
r in the ap- 
cation ; produces a more durable and glossy black ; 


pli ; 

does not injure by keeping ; retains its virtues in any 
climate ; makes more blacking for the cost than any oth- 
er kind ; docs not soil the hands or clothes, and contains 


ws to * the 
t is neatly pat up, with printed directions for its use. 
80 — it m4, trans ported with other goods in perfect 
safety. : 


Price one dollar per dozen, 12 1-2 cents single. A lib- 
eral discount made to wholesale met = a se 
rs promptly executed. 
jd wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, at his Pa 
Warehouse, No. 33 pees aad eng be had of 0. 
r.; B. Fuller; 
D. a. Parker ; Charles 
; Cottons & * 1. W. 
Goodrich ; A.J. Allen; D. Feit & Co. ; J. Marsh 
Loring & Co. Statc-strect. J. W. Burd 
der ; Charlies Elims ; N. 8. Simpkins & Co.; Adonis 
Howard, Court-strict. Lowe & Read ; Thomas Wells ; 
R. F. Kinsell, and John Thayer, Hanever-street. George 
Domett, ock-synare. J. H Belcher, Faneuil Hall Bui 
ing. J. Freeman, North Market-streer, D. Henchman, 
Cambridge-street. Baker & Bngham,and J. P. Whitwell, 
Milkestrec'. 
W. W. Wheildon & Co. Charlestown. 
Charies Whipple, Newbaryports 
ew! ° 
A. W. Thayer, Haverhill ; H. & G. Carter, Lancaster. 
i. N. Sykes, and Clarenden Harris, Worcester. 
3. W. Foster, and Childs & March, Portsmouth. 
8.C. Stevens, Dover. 
Sees Aina 4 
lames Adams, Jr. at 
Country Stores. 5 April 4. 


COACH, PICTURE, AND WINDOW GLASS. 
Comstanriy for sale at No. 40, Hanover-street, Bos- 
—— and —— —— and —— — 
; Shea G suitable fer Coach Wi ictures, 
&c. —ALSO— * 
A genera) assortment of Paints; Oil; Brushes, Ge. 
— and Glazing attesded to at the above place. 
an 11 





taf—ly* 


A. GOULD 
AS removed to the first heuse aurth of the Ba~tist Meet- 





ing A in Charlest former! 3 
—— 2 © |S 


Jackson, and has is SPOSGE B 

accommodati-o of bis customets at the folivwi 
Silas Pierce, & Co. Elm-street—Jeosish Hay ang E. 
Kaowlton & Co. North Market-street—E. W. Baxter. Ex- 
—— — Liacola, wear the head of Indie 


rrP A. GOULD, 
ope Pregeeed mad Send bef GOULD, Charlestewa, 
11. 


places, viz. 


for Gould's Spoage as you wish tobe 
puactaally iar 


May eply. 





BLEACHING. 
Bleachery, Mil Row 


PE = 
= — — 


itt ; W.B. Callen- | bo 


— — a 


JEWETT’S IMPROVED VEGET 
LLS, OR GRY! BPECIFIC. Thee 
specific te ~~ Ft) 

liver, loss of 


piles, &e. 
NEW CERTIFICATES. 
That the public may j of the bigh 
article, the follu@img Certihcates, (which 
been voluntarily presented withiw the last 
offered for their perusal. 
Certificateof Dr. A. 8. Grenville. 
Having the most satisfectery ev.dence uf the 
ties, and highly salutary ion uf Jewett's I 
etable Pills, (prepared by H. Plaaley,) in cases of ‘Te 
tivo or Dyspepsia, Jai @, disease of the liver, dz. ti 
confidemly recommend theit we go these whe may 
ed with the above class of eu ean * 


dy. Sigued) 
—— Sept 16, 1827. * 
Certifiene of Mr. Abell. 


by fr. Heman Piumley,) ave a re 
hizhest contidence, 1 aim induced, (row 
to state the * they have papoose member uf 

Early in the last winter my wile experienced 
Sie which gradually iameered toa high ⁊ 
ty, The symptoms were a great prostrai@® 
of appetite, paiu in the heed, dizziness, palpitation 
heart, pain in the side, and couch. She commenced 
Bills early in the spring, and received immediate relic 
were cvatiaued according to the directions, until 
hoaxes were taken, when the cure appeated to be 
uo — disease bas since appeared. 
Si 


Boston. 8 18, 1897. 

P.S. I would further state that when my wite 
with the shove named medicine i was suppowd, 
who had the best opportunity of judging, ehet she 
long sw vive, aud euch a sycedy perfect 
therefore shogether unlooked for. 


Certificate of De. Baumila. 


graduate in medicine at the University of t 
practitioner of high celebrity, iu —*5* — 
The ub·c rib er has tested the effects of Jeway 
Vegetable Pills, in several severe cases of “¢ 
and digestive organs, and the sesult hes iaved Me 
they are emincutly calculated to subserve the pesos 
which they are designed. Considering them digggtios. 
rior to those articles commonly offered for dalatgemntl 
I would cheerfully add my testimony ia faveed oy wing 
a medicine. 
(Signed) CHARLES, FREDERICK BAUR 
N.B. In the above recommendation, I icalag 
tothose Pills inclosed in ↄ blue wrapper, and diy 
yellow label, H. Plumley. C. F. BAUM 
. Cambridge, Sept. 1827. J— 
Forsaleby LOWE & REED, 44, Han r 
head of Elin-street, R. COLE, 12, Bowdvin Rew 
BREWER & BROTHERS, 92, and L. 8. 2 
492, Washinzton-street, J. P. HALL, Jr. 3, Unhe 
Price 75 cents per box. 7 
po The label to each genuine box is signed H, 
* For sale as above, Jewett’s celebrated Ji 
and Vegetable Rheumatic Plaster, Price &8 ¢ 
—— of these mame Sm a 
that particular recomme tous ae ennecewary. © 
Feb 16 e3dp "4 hf 





DOVER HOTEL. 
gone C. MARCH respectfully informs he 
the public that he is still the keeper of the Pull 
in Dover, N. H. knowa by the name of the DOVE! 
where no exertivns wild he spared to merit ¢ 
the public patronage: The following Btages 
depart from his house :— 
he Accowmodation Stage & Breton and 
of Newburyport, leaves the Dever Hotel op 
nesday, and Friday at 7A. M. and arrives ia 
Al. and at Buston at6 P. M. Ret leaves Bests j 
Lowel! on ‘Tuesday, Tharsday aad 5 “ex 
arrives at Dover at7 P. M. ; passes “y= 
market, Exeter, Amesbuiy, New 


Salem. — 
The Mail Stage to Boston, by wey of 
the Dover Hutel Monday, Weda ae rt) 
M. and intersects the Great Mail 
Boston. Returning, leaves New 
and Saturday after the arrival of the 
and ariives at Dover at 12 o’oluck 
* — Exeter, Amesbury, a a 
a alem. . (eee 
The Accommodation Stage to Bostun and eae 
of Haverhill, leaves the Dover Hote) on Tuesday, tam 
and Satnrday at 7 A. M. and arrives at Lowel 8) 
and et Bostou at GP. M. Returning, leaves Ret 
ell 0 9 = * a 1 Dover at 7% 
throug’ than, Newma xeter, Kiagstm 
Andover and Reading. * 
The Accommodation Stage to Portlgnd, by 
bunk, leaves the Dover Hotel every pe 
8A. to — at — SP, Ms " 
every exce; day, asrivesat | a 
through 5. Berwick, Berwick, Welt, ; 
The ace iow Stage te by wey 
leaves the Dover Motel on ; y aad) 
at8 A.M. and arrives at Portland a 6 P.M. F 
leaves Portland at 8 A. M. Monday, Wednesday a 
and arrives at Dover at 5 P. M.; passes through &' 
Berwick, Alfred, Buxton and Gorham. : 
The Dover, Sandwich, and —— X U. ot 
the Dover Hotel on Wednesday a 74 M. i 
Sandwich at 7 P. M.; leaves Sandwich on Thun 
M. and arrives et Dover at 6 P, 98.3; leaves Dover 
i a? P.M; 
y at 5 A. M. and arvi 
at 12 and arrives at Sandwich at 6 P. M. ; fee 
wich on Monday at 6 A. M. und arrives at Dover @ 
Passes hy Great Falls Factory, thi b R 
tun Dock, Chesnut Hills, Middleton Coser, New 
Akton, Wolfborough, Tuftonboroug —2 
wich, &¢. tv Flymouih. 
a. ~ a = Portsmouth’ Accommodation Bt 
t ver Hotel ever — except Sunday) 
7 aud arrives at Portsmouth at “ pest 8 
Porismotith every afteruoon (except Sundsy) af § 
at Dover at 7. ape sae 
The S. Berwick, Dover, and Portsmouth Mall 
8. Berwick every —— at 6 o'clock, and’ 
at 7; leaves Dover at past 9 and arrives.a Poss 
113 leaves Portsmouth after the arrival of the. Gm 
* Boston aod arriresat Dover at 1 P.M. onli 
at 
The Dover and Great Falls Accom 
the Dover Hotel every evening (except 5u 
rival«f the Portsmouth and Boston es, & 
Great Falls at 8 P.M. ; leaves Great ve 
(except Sunday) at 6 A. M. and arrives at Dover @ 
leaves the Dover Hotel on Sundays for. Great 
and 4 u'cluck. — 
The Dover and Coneurd Accommodation 
Doves Hutel on Munday, Wednesday and 4y 6 
aud —— —— > et 
on Tuesday, reda arday at 9 ALM 
Dover at 2 P. M. Passes through Durben, 
Epoom, and Chichester. , st 
This Line connects at Northwood with & 4 
place to Gilmantun and Meredith at Dover with 
Portland. ws 
J.C. M. would observe, that no sew J 
en place in the time of the arrival and . 
the Boston or Dover Stages. 9° 
Books for all the Stages which leave Dover i6 
ticn are kept at the Dover Hotel, where gay inven 
*35 Stages and Stage routs wif be 
e 
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Ee picts oncriment of Lotion, 

just received, and for sale at low 
IAMS, No. 120, Washi 

Oct. 26. 





ITBANK NOTES ON INT# 
OTES onthe CITY BANK, wm.” 
had on applicationte the Cashies. 4 
April 29. tf. : 


on CLAY'S ITCH OINTMENT, 
jeasaniness, ° ence. 
F far saperlar os other Outment in the 4 
Itch, and is warranted notte foil. 1s is sleo 
for all eutaneous eruptions, scorbatic 
imples on the face, Ki Teter, G 
Bax Rheum, «nd other ot ths 
4 
Albo—CLAY'S STOMACH BITTERS, & 
all cases of the following to hss 
vomiting, heart-bura, custiveness, weal } 
pein in the stomach, less of appetite, sicknew 
grneral debility, and all symptoms of F 
estion, being a pleasant cordial Biter, are | 
for common use. Fifleen 22— 
two articles superior to any other te 
25ecents. Ose box will make one gallon @ Om 


ture. _ 
The above articles be hed st the dat 
FLETCHER & CARRUTH, No. 4 Loag qe 
wholesale aod retail. ia the 
| hat agg veel — conditions 
roprietors. ents in the country are ory 
ed to call at the abuve samed place for 0 . 
Also, sold at Messrs, D. J. HENSHAWS, OP" 
gists and Apotbecarie np Cony ee 
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PUBLISHED EVERY PRIDAY 
JOSEPH T. BUCKING 
CONGRESS-STBEET. 





pay ONE DOLLAR quarter 9 - 


AGENTS. New-York, B. PO 
all-street ; ; 


W: 

street; Baltimore, Mi. j 
L. ; Netehetye” 

. itt; Portsmosth, Childe 

Portland, Me. Barnet Peters; Boe" 

Burley, Postmaster ; Windeor, Vt 
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The following is a cestificate from Dr. O. F. Be 4 
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Rms, that Jewett’s Improved Vegetable Pith, @ . 
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